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N THIS, the first issue published 

under our new title, The Music 
Journal, we once more present an 
array of articles having to do with 
the creation and performance of 
new music. There is, we believe, no 
other subject nearly so important in 
the development of our national mu- 
sic culture. All other aspects of our 
musical scene are secondary in pro- 
viding accurate evidence of our true 
musical growth. It is in the music 
written in our time that our power 
and will to express spiritual, emo- 
tional, and intellectual ideas through 
music will be best revealed. 

We plan to continue our estab- 
lished editorial policy of devoting 
the major portion of the contents of 
certain issues to “special” subjects 
such as music education, music of 
the church, film music, the concert 
and opera field, the music of radio, 
music research, voice training, com- 
munity music affairs, and so on. But 
the subjects to which we expect to 
continue to give the greatest amount 
of attention and space are the music 
of those composers who are our con- 
temporaries, and means of making 
this music available to the largest 
possible public with the least pos- 


sible delay. 


Roy Harris, in his forthright ar- 
ticle “Taxation Without Representa- 
tion,” states “Actually there are only 
a few periods in Occidental music 
history when the creative ideals of 
composers were similar to the tastes 
of the public and the current prac- 
tices of performing musicians.” He 
continues with specific suggestions 
for the support of today’s composer 
and ends with a plea to well-organ- 
ized agencies of music to “...give 
worthy American composers the eco- 
nomic independence which _ they 
need to write the American music of 
tomorrow.” Despite this emphasis 





we well 
Harris has been one 


“music of tomorrow” 
know that Mr. 
of the most zealous workers for the 


upon 


performance of today’s American 
music today, He is one of the increas- 
ing number of contemporary Ameri- 
can composers who are hearing a 
substantial amount of performance 
of their works in their own time—in- 
cluding many works that are difficult 
for the untrained listener to under- 
stand. 

Mr. Harris is a composer who has 
made no secret of his intention to 
write music for performance. Fur- 
thermore, he has pitched in and 
done something about getting it per- 
formed. We need more drive of that 
kind. Academic discussion of the 
qualities of new compositions means 
little in comparison to actual per- 
formance—especially repeated _ per- 


formance. 


We are accustomed to a state of 
mind that more or less placidly ac- 
cepts a “delayed action” period of a 
generation or so for the acceptance 
of new music. Is there a real basis 
for this under present-day conditions? 
Is there not ample evidence that the 
general public has been surprisingly 
quick to pick up new ideas, idioms, 
and techniques in music whenever it 
has had the opportunity to hear a 
reasonable number of performances 
of new works? Why look far into 
the future for recognition and un- 
derstanding when we have resources 
today that can provide through 
radio, film, and records more per- 
formances in a few hours that any 
new composition of a decade ago 
could have attained from a few lead- 
ing artists and organizations in a 
period of years, 

This is simply a job that requires 
a lot of thinking and work from all 
musicians who look upon music as a 
lively, growing art rather than as a 
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feed bag filled with traditional mor- 
sels upon which they may content- 
edly munch. It is a job for musicians 
with the kind of minds that do fron- 
tier thinking—coupled with the will 
to work for an idea. 
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Keys of the new B&H clarinet 
are built to a precision 
standard that make them 
actually interchangeable. 
The bore is also completely 
new, giving you a brighter, 
livelier tone throughout the 
entire register. 


“FAMED MUSIC MAKERS 
FOR GENERATIONS” 


Boosey and Hawkes, one of the 
world’s leading manufacturers of 
band instruments, is an organization 
engaged in international distribution 
of European and American made 
musical products, including the publi- 
cation of a vast library of fine music. 
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It’s one thing to design a truly fine clarinet; a 
clarinet designed to give you an unusual response 
throughout the entire register . . . 


It’s quite another thing to reproduce that master 
model with absolute precision. 


The B&H clarinet, soon to be displayed by leading 
dealers, is outstanding in performance because 
it is made to the exacting specifications of the 


original, craftsman-built master model. 


Try the B&H clarinet at your earliest opportunity, and 
judge for yourself its easy response, its full, brilliant 
register. Compare it with other fine clarinets, if you want 


to really appreciate its remarkable playing qualities. 


For the name of your nearest dealer, write Boosey and 


Hawkes, 668 Fifth Ave., New York 19, New York. 
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TEX BENEKE’S 


TENOR SAXOPHONE SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Gut? eon 
Clontacns: SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY © PRISONER OF LOVE © IT'S BEENA 
‘3 LONG, LONG TIME © LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! LET IT SNOW! © AFTER YOU'VE 
GONE © ANGRY © KEEPIN’ OUT OF MISCHIEF NOW © I AIN'T GOT NOBODY 
}  MILENBERG JOYS © ROSETTA © S'POSIN’ © FROM THE LAND OF THE SKY BLUE WATER 
Price $1.00 


CLARINET TRIOS -—isrn century 


Arranged by CARL A. ROSENTHAL 
For Three Equal Players 
Ten compositions from the works of = 
BACH HANDEL 
COUPERIN CORELLI 
RAMEAU SCARLATTI 


Also suitable for SAXOPHONE TRIO or VIOLIN TRIO 7 
Kaos ; Price $1.00 


ar ciassis Benny Goodman’s JAZZ CLASSICS 


For CLARINET and PIANO 


AFTER YOU'VE GONE WOLVERINE BLUES 
WHY DON’T YOU DO RIGHT MILENBERG JOYS 
ROSETTA HIGH SOCIETY 
\ SOMEDAY SWEETHEART WEARY BLUES 
Price 75¢ 


STRING BASS STYLES by ‘“Slam’’ Stewart 


The Sensational ‘‘Slam" Stewart presents a book of his rhythms and 
improvisations on — 


BASIN STREET BLUES 
AFTER YOU'VE GONE 
BOOGIE WOOGIE 
ROSETTA 


And others Price 75¢ 
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The New 
DOUBLE-PURPOSE 


Song Book 


Compiled and Edited by 
MILDRED THIEL and 
RUTH HELLER 


Music by the Masters and by 
the following Contemporary 
Composers: 


Van A. Christy 
Walter Goodell 
Ruth Heller 
William Lester 
Florence Martin 
George F. McKay 
Haydn Morgan 
W. B. Olds 
Robert Sheehan 
Mildred Thiel 
Harry Robert Wilson 





W..» the manuscript of this new book was ex- 
hibited at the Music Educators National Conference in Cleveland, 
enthusiastic supervisors and teachers exclaimed: "This is just what 


I've been looking for! When will it be available?" 


CHORUS and ASSEMBLY is available NOW! 


This delightful new book features: 


Versatility—it’s a book that lives up to its Smoothness—‘“‘smooth” describes the voice 
name. Every song may be used for Mixed parts, texts, and accompaniments. Voice 
CHORUS or Unison ASSEMBLY. It range is right. 


serves a double-purpose, fills a defmite Variety—songs of nationalities, of types, of 
epochs. A variety of selections ranging 
from all-in-fun songs to stirring folk 
songs of the people and deathless art 


songs of the masters. 


need. 


Modern Appeal—songs in fresh appealing 
settings that moderns from 15 to 75 like 


to sing and hear. 
Adaptability—suitable to so many situa- 


Individuality — talented contemporaries tions—schools, choruses, singing societies, 
have set excellent mater’al in individual- community and home gatherings, wher- 
PRICE istic arrangements. ever there is singing! 


40 CENTS, POSTPAID 
These features make CHORUS and ASSEMBLY 


a book youll want and will use often! 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Publishers of Better Music 
438 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Music of All Times 


By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 
As Told to ENNIS DAVIS 





The president of the Juilliard School of Music discusses 
some of the plans of that institution which relate to the 


young musician’s approach to the whole literature of music. 








HREE years ago, in the Sep- 

tember-October, 1943 issue of 
this magazine, there appeared an in- 
terview with William Schuman. In 
that interview Mr. Schuman was 
asked to state his views on certain 
aspects of the nature and content ot 
American music, the relation of that 
content to the forms in which it is 
written, and the principal problems 
of the composer in his production ol 
the music. 

Mr. Schuman’s replies were pre- 
sented in the form of direct quota- 
tions. As I read his statements today 
they make just as much sense and 
seem just as valid as they did when 
I first heard them. Yet, somehow or 
other, the topics with which they 
dealt do not seem to have the im- 
portance today that they had only 
a few years ago. 

William Schuman and I have been 
neighbors for six years. During that 
time we have had many pleasant 
conversations in front of the fire- 
place and under the trees in the back 
yard. If there is any problem relat- 
ing to music in the life of the Ameri- 
can people that we have not “set- 
tled” at one time or another I do not 
know what it is. The interview of 
three years ago developed naturally 
out of our conversations, It dealt 
with topics which we had discussed 
many times. But these topics (the 
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“problems” of the American com- 
poser) do not seem to be such vital 
conversation topics in 1946. Cer- 
tainly they continue to present un- 
solved, challenging questions. They 
still deserve careful thought. Then 
why this feeling that they have 
moved into secondary position? 


Today’s Music Today 


During the past several years we 
have reached a very important stage 
in the development of creative mu- 
sic effort in our country. We no long- 
er need to get that telescopic look 
in our eyes and peer into the un- 
certain future for evidence of “rec- 
ognition” of the contemporary Amer- 
ican composer. Music written only 
yesterday is performed today, liter- 
ally—by symphony orchestras and 
concert artists, through the medium 
of radio, films, and records. Publish- 
ers hand manuscripts to the en- 
graver almost before the ink is dry. 
This does not mean that every fel- 
low who considers himself a com- 
poser is receiving all the recognition 
(or income) that he deserves (wishes). 
But it does mean that new music ¢s 
being played now. So the “problems” 
angle of the contemporary composer 
has shifted to a new direction—that 
of applying ourselves to the job of 
expanding and_ accelerating this 





movement toward performance of 
new music which is now truly under 
way. 


There will always be a place for 
“intellectual” conversation of an 
esoteric sort about new music. But 
the frontier movement of the hearing 
and absorption of new music in 
American living is no longer one of 
just conversation. It is one of action, 
one of performance. 

All of this brings us to the busi- 
ness of sitting down with Mr. Schu- 
man once more to record his views 
on contemporary music. But this 
time Mr. Schuman is talking from a 
vantage point different from the one 
of three years ago. He remains a 
composer (witness the pages of score 
for a fiddle concerto on which he has 
been working today), but he is also 
a man who is in a very strategic 
position to do something about de- 
veloping an awareness and under- 
standing of contemporary music in 
a large number of young people who 
are in training to become profes- 
sional musicians and music educa- 
tors. He is the president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music. 

Just what are William Schuman’s 
ideas concerning the education of 
young musicians, particularly as re- 
lated to the place of contemporary 
music in that education? Let’s avoid 

(Continued on page 44) 





USIC culture has three equally 
i important quotients: (1) the 
composer, who creates the music; (2) 
the performer, who embodies it in 
living tone for the public; (3) the 
public, which represents society, and 
for which music is both created and 
performed, 

But although these three quo- 
tients are interdependent, their atti- 
tudes and convictions about music 
are rarely identical, They are like 
three blood brothers going to the 
same place on the same road at the 
same time, but so different in their 
pace that they cannot walk together. 
The composer is a seasoned profes- 


was well pleased with composer pro- 
duction and was powerful enough to 
impose its pleasure on the populace. 

Composers, then, are in a vast, un- 
enviable minority. Composers are 
self-centered, sure of themselves, in- 
sistent, impatient, But without them, 
there would be no music world at all. 

‘They have conceived the melodies, 
the harmonies, the rhythms, the con- 
trapuntal textures, the orchestrations 
—all the substance as well as the 
forms of music; and each time any 
single new element of music has in 
any way been altered or improved 
upon, the lagging public has pro- 
tested and seen to it that both com- 


Taxation Without 


Representation 


ROY HARRIS 


sional who must reach his destina- 
tion in one short lifetime. The pub- 
lic brother does not even know he 
has a destination and is perfectly 
content to loiter with his memories 
and wayside attractions. The per- 
former is torn between the stubborn 
willfulness of his two brothers. He 
could) keep up with his composer 
brother and often would prefer to, 
but his public brother has the bread 
basket and so, with an eye to his 
stomach, the performer generally 
relinquishes the brisk pace of the 
composer brother to serve the whims 
of his carelree, pleasure-bound pub- 
lic brother. 

Actually there are only a few peri- 
ods in Occidental music history when 
the creative ideals of composers were 
similar to the tastes of the public and 
the current practices of performing 
musicians. (Popular music need not 
be considered here because popular 
music has always adjusted its pace 
to current popular taste.) The blessed 
state of mutual agreement and _re- 
spect of composer, performer, and 
public has existed only in those rare 
cases where the church or the state 


posers and performing musicians 
were made aware of its displeasure. 
Nor is this advance in materials 
and technics peculiar to the art of 
music. It is equally true in medicine, 
surgery, engineering, architecture, 
chemistry, physics, religion, educa- 
tion, philosophy, and all the arts. 
The history of man’s development 
is a record ot the casualties of those 
men and women who only enraged 
society in attempting to change, re- 
evaluate, or improve the fixed habits 
of thought or action of society. 
Everybody knows the truth of this 
statement. It makes good reading 
matter in romantic novels and bicg- 
raphies, especially after the creative 
thinkers in question have been can- 
onized by public approval, But it 
does not make such good reading 
when these same creative thinkers, 
in our own time, are flesh and blood 
and constitute a certain leavening of 
creative society, Impecunious creative 
thinkers in our midst, at the beck 
and call of any ordinary businessman 
or academic executive, are very un- 
comfortable people to have around. 
If they are sure of themselves, as they 





This article is an adaptation of the au- 
thor’s thought-provoking paper on 
this subject which was presented at a 
meeting of the National Music Coun- 
cil and which appears in the Septem- 
ber, 1946 issue of the Council’s 


Bulletin. 





generally are, with good reason, the 
ratio of their worldly goods to their 
intellectual and spiritual state is 
very embarrassing. If they are not 
sure of themselves, and have that 
miserable hang-dog look, inviting 
some kind of an economic or social 
pat on the head, that creates a still 
more uncomtortable state of affairs. 

The question which we should 
consider seriously is what can we do 
with these creative people, especially 
composers, who have such a_ slim 
chance of becoming profitable to in- 
dustry. 

Economically speaking, the com- 
poser is a liability until such time as 
he has, out of sheer power and guid- 
ed by good fortune, created a large 
enough public to justify performance 
of his works. Any manager of orches- 
tras or of traveling virtuosi can quote 
facts and figures proving that he 
cannot afford, from a_ short-range, 
qu’k turnover, commercial stand- 
point, to perform much unknown 
contemporary music. He can cite fig- 
ures to prove that the music public 
wants to pay for only that music 
which it already understands and ap- 
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preciates, but has not heard often 
enough to become bored with. 

I think that no musician would 
argue that the unproven contempo- 
rary composer is an immediate com- 
mercial asset. On the contrary, he is 
about as valuable to Carnegie Hall, 
radio networks, recording companies, 
and publishers as a cactus apple in 
the middle of the Mojave Desert is to 
a New York fruit stand. So let us not 
waste any more time on the quick 
turnover value of the unproven con- 
temporary composer. Let us not beat 
a straw man. Let us instead ask our- 
selves a few questions. 

1. Do we want our composers to 
characterize our civilization in a na- 
tive music which is worthy to take its 
place in world history? 

2. Assumng that we have the same 
percentage of creative musical talent 
that other nations have had and still 
have, do we want our creative cCiti- 
zens to suffer the same deprivations 
that creative talents have suffered in 
other countries? 

3. By what possible economic or 
social philosophy can we justify a 
condition which permits creative citi- 
zens to uphold, singlehanded, the 
creative status of society, which so- 
ciety as a whole will benefit by later 
on? 

4. Can we profit by the mistakes 
of the past or must we continue to 
make the same errors of ignorance, 
shortsightedness, and improvidence 
that have prevailed in Europe for 
centuries? 

5. Should we continue to enjoy to- 
day the fruits or the creative talents 
of Europe’s past, without having 
paid anything for research or pro- 
duction costs of that music? 

6. Could we not show our appre- 
ciation of the past by underwriting 
the work of our present-day artists 
in preparing for the future? Cannot 
society, in gratitude to the past, con- 
tribute to the future by underwrit- 
ing the creative research work of the 
present? 

Certainly this kind of policy is 
firmly established in the minds of the 
industrial manufacturers in the busi- 
ness world. Their annual budgets 
make adequate appropriations for 
constant research on their products. 
They employ the best creative minds 
in metallurgy, chemistry, physics, 
and enginecring and provide them 
with up-to-the-minute laboratories 
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for constant research on.new materi- 
als and methods. Their industry is 
run on the philosophy that tomor- 
row’s profits will accrue from today’s 
research just as today’s public is en- 
joying the fruits of yesterday’s pro- 
gressive composers, and tomorrow’s 
public will benefit by the creative 
efforts of today’s best composers. 
To be sure, there is a large differ- 
ence in elapsed time between the 
demonstrable proven facts of indus- 
try and the demonstrable proven 
fact of musical values which have 
been incorporated into tradition by 
public acceptance. But nevertheless, 
this principle holds, and the applica- 
tion of it seems quite obvious. That 
all those agencies of music which are 
reaping commercial benefits through 
the use of music should set aside an 
adequate appropriation for creative 
research in the development of new 
materials and methods seems both 
reasonable and imperative. 





EDITORIAL POLICY 


A statement by the editor con- 
cerning the editorial policy of The 
Music Journal, and a sampling of 
the replies of our readers to a 
letter and questionnaire sent to 
them will be found on page 38 of 


this issue. 











The responsibility is both a social- 
moral obligation and a long-range 
economic protection. Any agency 
profiting by a business which sells 
cultural values is morally obliged to 
support the development of the cre- 
ative resources of the society which 
upholds its business, Any profes- 
sional or business man who would 
deliberately buy more than ninety 
per cent of the food, clothing, and 
accessories for his family in distant 
markets would be socially and eco- 
nomically boycotted by his fellow 
townsmen. And so he should be. 
Similarly, any musical agency which 
exploits the cultural good will, good 
faith, and active capital of America 
without making proper provision to 
stimulate and develop a market for 
American music as an appreciable 
part of its business is guilty of social- 
economic irresponsibility. That is 





taxation without representation; that 
is what precipitated the Boston. Tea 
Party and the subsequent war of re- 
bellion against England. 

To argue that music is not that 
important an issue is to beg the ques- 
tion and to open the door of inquiry 
concerning just how many millions 
of dollars are spent on music in 
America each year and who is getting 
what and why. In fact, if materialism 
is to govern our civilization, nothing 
is basically important except food, 
clothing, and shelter—an attitude 
which no thinking person can afford 
to support. 

But if underwriting our own mu- 
sical culture is a pressing social- 
moral obligation, the development of 
new materials and methods is an 
equally important economic expedi- 
ent. Our major symphony orchestras, 
opera companies, traveling virtuosi, 
broadcasting and recording coi pora- 
tions are overworking and oversell- 
ing the ever-narrowing standard rep- 
ertory of eighteenth and nineteenth 
century European music to a very 
dangerous degree. The stepped-up 
programs of radio and recording are 
wearing old European music thread- 
bare. In preparation for tomorrow, 
young managers should begin to re- 
plenish their musical stock in trade. 
They cannot count on genteel ges- 
tures to respectability forever. If they 
make no provision for the develop- 
ment of new materials and methods 
of their stock in trade, they will end 
up in Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, 
as a result of their greedy, snatch- 
happy methods. Out of despair and 
disgust the public will turn away 
and music culture will have passed 
America by. 

Many who read this warning will 
probably shrug their shoulders and 
cynically decide to go on picking 
plums while they are ripe, even 
though their baskets are already 
overflowing. Like Chamberlain, who 
sold out Europe’s chance at a more 
enduring peace for the illusion of a 
few months of “peace in our time,” 
most managers will probably sacrifice 
the future for the quick turnover 
grab-counter of today. “Get it while 
the gettin’s good!” This rapacious at- 
titude is directly responsible for the 
razed forests, impoverished topsoils, 
floods, and dust bowls which we have 
inherited. It is not a very pretty 
thought to accept and live with. 

(Continued on page 46) 































IN MUSIC FOR 


SCHOOL Bano. 


ORCHESTRA 


and CHORUS 
CARL FISCHER LEADS THE FIELD 


Music published by Carl Fischer, Inc. for student band, orchestra and chorus is 
prepared with the assistance of expert musicians and educators. It is clearly and 
attractively presented, and embodies the best ideas of modern pedagogy. 


The extent and variety of the Carl Fischer catalog of educational material insures 
a satisfactory answer to all your musical problems. 


iF you WANT BAND music 


Make your selection from the Carl Fischer array of overtures, light con- 
cert pieces, marches and novelties that players and audiences will enjoy. 
Goldman and Sousa top an impressive list of composers that includes 


Paul Yoder, David Bennett and Erik Leidzen. 


iF YoU WANT QRCHESTRA music 


Carl Fischer has interesting program material for ensembles of any size 
or instrumentation. To the fine progressive material of men like C. Paul 
Herfurth, Merle Isaac and Henry Sopkin, new compositions for school 
orchestra are being added by such composers as Roy Harris, Morton 
Gould, Howard Hanson and William Grant Still. 


ik YOU WANT CHORAL music 


A brilliant collection of secular and sacred songs for all voices is at your 
disposal. Composers and arrangers include Carl F. Mueller, Peter J. 
Wilhousky, Walter Aschenbrenner and George Howerton. There are 
innumerable selections -suitable for festivals and special occasions. 


In addition, the Carl Fischer catalog offers music 
and methods for all instruments and ensembles, 
vocal collections, operettas and books on music. 
They are invaluable for classroom use, home study 
and public performance. 


The new CARL FISCHER “Guide to Music Educa- 
tion," a comprehensive listing of the most widely 
used educational materials is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Use it to plan your musical program for the 
coming year. Write for your free copy today. 


CARL Pascua — 


Cooper Square, N. Y.3 + 119 West 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Boston + Chicago * Dallas ~- Los Angeles 
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Programs for Today 


LOUIS KAUFMAN 


| Heme semi audiences are 
intelligent. And as _ concerts 
reach more and more American peo- 
ple, audiences are beginning to won- 
der why it is necessary to hear Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Wagner— 
the Big Four—at each and every mu- 
sical evening. They like variety in 
their literature, in their art, in their 
food and clothing. Why can’t they 
be allowed it in music? 

I do not agree with many people 
who feel that musical progress is ex- 
emplified in a concert in which com- 
posers and their music are arranged 
in chronological order. Planning 
their programs according to the birth 
date of the composers, they can be 
counted on at 8:30 to be in the 
eighteenth century, then in the nine- 
teenth, as the program advances, and 
finally leading up to, but often not 
including, the twentieth century. 
They endeavor to give the listeners 
a Reader’s Digest version of the his- 
tory of music. 

Instead of planning a program in 
historical order, why not blend it to- 
gether according to the emotion or 
drama found in each work? Why not 
give it esthetic balance? Why not 
build a program so that the audience 
will feel from the music, and not 
from the hour, that the program has 
a beginning and an end? 

If a musician weaves into his pro- 
gram the older and the romantic 
music of past decades entirely, he 
will leave his audience at the end 
of the evening still dreamily tucked 
into the dusty brocades of the past. 

These are the days of the atom 
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bomb, the rocket plane, and round 
the world flights in five days. Why 
should our concerts, then, endeavor 
to brocade us all? 

Music must keep up with the day. 
One way to achieve this is for per- 
formers to play the music that is 


being written today—the modern 
American, Russian, French, or 
Yugoslav music. 

It is the duty of an instrumentalist, 
as an interpreter, to play this new 
music that is as significant in our 
day as the three B’s and Mr. W. were 
in theirs. 

The new music is well written and 
sincerely written. It is necessary that 
a concert artist give the public a 
chance to hear this music that, more 
than any other, should be expres- 
sive of their present moods—their 
fears, their hopes, their dreams. 
Among leading creators of the mod- 
ern are Aaron Copland, Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett, William Grant Still, 
Robert McBride, Harold  Triggs, 
Gardner Read, Ernest Toch, Darius 
Milhaud. They should be heard. 

If any artist, however, in playing 
the new music skipped the great in 





Louis Kaufman’s concert programs 
are well known for their inclusion of 
liberal portions of contemporary lit- 
erature for violin. He writes of pro- 
gram building for today’s audiences, 
with emphasis upon the music of their 


time. 





our music heritage, he would still 
have an unbalanced program. ‘To 
understand and to get a grip on our 
age, we must build on the past. 

In saying that music should be 
“significant” and “representative” of 
a time, it must be stated that a con- 
cert should not be planned to “edu- 
cate” a people. The public does not 
come to a concert to be lectured to; 
it comes to satisly a desire tor pleas- 
ure. ‘This only, then, should be the 
goal of an artist as an interpreter— 
to plan a program in which the au- 
dience will get the most enjoyment. 
He can do it no better way, how- 
ever ,than to choose music that is 
representative of his people. 

A hundred or so years ago, the 
people wanted vaudeville in their 
concerts. Paganini brought the house 
down not because of the rich, tull 
tones he created from his violin and 
which, possibly, are still undupli- 
cated, but because of his violin imi- 
tations of barnyard animal sounds. 

Paganini and his fellow artists 
wouldn’t feel at home in concert as 
we know it. Never traveling in solo, 
yesterday's artist was always part of 
a group—a duo, trio, or quartet—and 
he always had an “act.” If he hap- 
pened to be a pianist, he took along 
some dancers to make his music 
lively. A singer would surely get a 
tomato if she sang too many arias 
instead of popular ballads. An in- 
strumentalist either did imitations 
as did Paganini or else he did some- 
thing akin to standing on his head 
while he played. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Deep River 

Gonna Ride Up In de Chariot 
Joshua Fit de Battle ob Jericho 
Little David Play on Your Harp 
Ole Ark’s a-Moverin’ 

Peter, Go Ring Dem Bells 

So’s I Can Write My Name 
Steal Away 

"Way Over Jordan 
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A UNIQUE opportunity for mod- 


ern American composers to 
hear their works performed will be 
provided by the first piano contest of 
the Rachmaninoff Fund, to be held 
in the fall of this year, when each 
contestant will be required to play, 
as part of an exacting repertoire, one 
work by a living native-born or natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States. 
The Rachmaninoff Fund, organ- 
ized in 1944 in memory of Sergei 
Rachmaninoff, aims to perpetuate 
his litework by giving career oppor- 
tunities to young American artists in 
the three fields in which Rachmani- 
noff was eminent—as pianist, conduc- 
tor, and composer. Of this organiza- 
tion Mme. Rachmaninoff, wife of the 
famous composer, is honorary presi- 
dent, Mr. Vladimir Horowitz is 
president, and Dr. Serge Kousseviizky 
is chairman of its artists’ advisory 
committee. Its basic purpose is, as 
phrased recently by Mr, Olin Downes 
chairman of the Fund’s executive 
committee, “not to coddle native tal- 
ent but to discover it—not to subsi- 
dize young musicians in advance of 
achievement, accepting their real or 
imaginary talents as promissory notes 
for the future, but to give them se- 
vere and impartial tests, and having 
once ascertained their talenf, to give 
them the chance to make a career 
without obligation to anyone.” 
With this fundamental aim in 
view, the Fund is completing final 
details for its first competition for 
pianists, to be held regionally this 
fall and nationally in New York City 
in the spring of 1947. Despite the 
unusually severe requirements and 
high standards set for the contest, 
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Support for New Music 


RAYMOND KENDALL 





Dr. Kendall presents a statement concerning present and 


future plans of the Rachmaninoff Fund having to do with 


integration of the work of performers and composers. 





the response has been excellent and 
has indicated the exceptional quality 
of unrecognized youthful talent 
throughout the country. The first 
competition for composers will take 
place during the 1947-48 season, at 
the same time as the first competition 
for conductors. It is hoped that the 
prize-winning pianists and conduc- 
tors will find in the works of the 
winning composers material for their 
programs. In its full scope, therefore, 
the projected contests of the Fund 
are exceptionally well integfated. 


All-American Representation 


An important motivating principle 
oi: the organization is the ideal of 
all-American representation in all 
contests. For this reason the country 
has been divided into five regional 
centers (with others in the process 
ct formation), which will represent 
contestants from those areas. These 
regional centers are: Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, and 
Dallas, and the formation of addi- 
tional centers in San_ Francisco, 
Cleveland, and St. Louis is expected 
to be announced before regional con- 
tests are held this fall. This decen- 
tralization is deliberate, aimed at 
providing equal recognition to musi- 
cal achievement “in every part of 
America. A condition of the contests 
is that each competitor will be re- 
quired to report for the contest at 
the regional center nearest his per- 
manent home. Obviously, this will 
encourage the development of talent 
in local communities, for, whether or 
not a local winner wins the final 
competition, he will receive wide rec- 


ognition in his particular locality. 

The nation-wide competitions 
sponsored by the Rachmaninoff 
Fund are based on these regional 
areas, and strong local committees 
have been formed which will be re- 
sponsible for holding the local com- 
petitions and for the recitals to be 
given by the regional winners. There 
will be five regional judges—two 
from the region in which the contest 
is held, two from other regions, and 
a fifth from New York. At the final 
contest in New York, there will be 
eleven judges before whom the re- 
gional winners will compete. In this 
manner, the same high standards will 
be maintained in the regional com- 
petitions as for the national finals. 

it is emphasized in the Fund’s pro- 
jected program that competitions 
are primarily for younger, unrecog- 
nized musicians and will exclude 
those who have had extensively man- 
aged tours. This principle will be 
followed generally in determining 
the age categories of composers and 
conductors, for whom no definite age 
limit has been fixed as yet. The 
piano contests are open to those of 
American citizenship, native-born or 
naturalized, between the ages of sev- 
enteen and twenty-five, with an addi- 
tional three years permitted those 
who have served in the armed forces. 

The proposed awards for winners 
of contests are unique and far-reach- 
ing in significance. The pianists se- 
lected by the Rachmaninoff Fund are 
already guaranteed a_ nation-wide 
tour of the United States under the 
combined management of two lead- 
ing concert bureaus of the country— 


.(Continued on page 50) 
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@ “BUBBLES” was the hit of the year* in 1919, when the 
craftsmen pictured here joined the Conn family of musical 
instrument artisans. However, author Kelette’s defeatist lyrics 
lasted no longer than the depression of the early 20's, while these 
craftsmen have worked steadily throughout the years helping 
keep Conn in number one position in the band and orchestra 
instrument industry. In all, there are 124 of these skilled crafts- 
men, each having more than 25 consecutive years with Conn. 
Nowhere else in the entire band instrument industry are there men 
with such experience, such skill and such devotion to their jobs! 

Today, because of proved performance, playing ease, in- 
tonation accuracy and beauty of tonal quality, Conn instruments 
are in greater demand than ever before in history. Please remem- 
ber this if your dealer is unable to supply you with a new Conn 
immediately . . . and remember, too, that you are waiting for 
the best instrument money can buy! 


CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
C. G. Conn Lid., Elkhart, Indiana 


1940A 


This advertisement is the seventh 
of a series on Conn Craftsmen 


Edward B. Marks 


Edwin Eash of the model shop, 3 
also a 27-year veteran, works . 
here on a new gauge key design %S 
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Jigging alto saxophone keys is § 
the skilled craft of E. D. ha 
Dennison, 27 years at Conn 


“CHOICE TISTS” 
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L. C. Brewer, a craftsman since May, 1919, drills 


an octave key for a 6M Eb alto saxophone 





Boyd Mills, 
Conn Conqueror alto sax keys 


a Conn veteran for 27-years, polishes 


Ellsworth Wilbur, who joined 
Cunn in February, 1919, color 
buffs a 20-I euphonium bell 
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Rehearsal Techniques for Modern Music. 


GRANT FLETCHER 





Mr. Fletcher, a composer and member of the faculty of the 


University of Akron, Ohio, offers some constructive sug- 


gestions for the rehearsal of contemporary music which 


may do much to secure good performance. 





hy amateur groups perform dif- 
ficult contemporary music? Can 
our fine professional organizations 
create better readings than they are 
now giving modern works? Can au- 
dience enthusiasm be increased by 
clearer, more meaningful perform- 
ance? The answer to each of these 
questions is decidedly “Yes!” And of 
course the means for achieving such 
results lie in how the music is re- 
hearsed. 

The first step usually necessary in 
rehearsing amateur groups on mod- 
ern scores, if they lack experience 
with such idioms, is to rid them of 
their habitual resentment toward dis- 
sonance. This can be done by giving 
them an opportunity to really hear 
that dissonant combinations can 
make sense. 1 usually give a short 
explanation of the problem and 
point out that all styles of music em- 
ploy dissonance, but in several dif- 
ferent fashions. Modern works are 
more likely to use dissonances struck 
together, but the separate tones still 
have relationships that the ear can 
recognize. Next, we “savor” the dis- 
sonance by singing some simple com- 
bination such as C, E, F#, G. (Both 
instrumental and _ vocal groups 
should sing, for playing is too often 
mechanical and does not demand the 
type of “hearing” I am discussing.) 
Let the group continue to sing softly 
while you talk to them, explaining 
that they must learn to concentrate 
their listening upon their own sound 
plus that of the others in order to 
understand meanings. Call for cer- 
tain notes louder so that each other 
part may hear them easily. Give 
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them a few simple terms for what 
they are hearing and speed up tol- 
lowing rehearsals. Explain to them 
what consonances, dissonances, and 
chord roots are and how they sound. 
Particularly, let everyone hear his 
note in relationship to the chord 
root. Now switch to the most disso- 
nant combination in the modern 
work you have on hand and let the 
group sing and listen in the same 
fashion. As soon as they can sustain a 
minor second confidently “without 
showing signs of distress at the dis- 
sonance, they will lose some of their 
resentment. Five minutes spent in 
this way will bring greater ability to 
conquer the problems of a new score 
than vaguely going through it sev- 
eral times. 


Rhythmic Complexity 


The second general problem which 
must be overcome is that of rhyth- 
mic complexity. Modern scores using 
changing meters, opposed rhythmic 
patterns, or tricky beat divisions 
frighten the “ear” reader who has 
had very little experience with real 
rhythmic reading. To conquer this 
problem it is necessary to establish 
the counting habit. Here are a few 
ways in which this can be done with 
the ordinary, not too competent, per- 
former. After a short explanation of 
the purpose of such rehearsal, start 
the entire group counting aloud. 
This is an easy means of checking 
the precision and discernment of 
their rhythmic feeling of the beat. 
It has added virtue in making ap- 
parent to everyone in the group any 


mistakes or hesitations that occur. 
Next have them strike their fist 
against their knee to get the physical 
feel of the single beat pulse—still 
counting aloud. The fist is important 
because it gives an aggressive beat- 
feel which makes it more obvious to 
everyone. The more emphatically 
they beat and count, the more 
quickly they will learn to do these 
things habitually. These first few 
steps are so simple that they will be 
picked up rapidly by those who have 
normal muscular control. In_ fact, 
they are not only simple, they are 
fundamental and must be completely 
mastered before the group is capable 
of solving more difficult problems. 
Now let the conductor beat while 
the group counts aloud and _ beats 
with their fists. If he can change 
tempi and meters and they can fol- 
low him with precision and confi- 
dence, they will not be confused too 
much by a score which calls for such 
changes. 

After this the group must learn to 
acar and feel the metric pulses. (If 
the reader does not believe in physi- 
cal accent of the metric pulse he had 
better stick to those older composers 
who subdue it to other musical ele- 
ments. There is no point in scoring 
changing meters unless stress pulses 
of some type are implied.) This is 
easily done by using the same meth- 
ods as above (beating with the fist 
and counting aloud) and accenting 
very hard for the metric pulses. After 
this, subdue the emphasis, but keep 
the group feeling it. Now they are 
ready to begin using the conductor's 

(Continued on page 62) 
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THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. 
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THE ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. Finn ‘ 

HOLLis DANN: His Life and Contribution to Music Education. 
DeJarnette 

SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND THEIR PRODUCTION. Umfleet . 

PLAINSONG. Clokey . 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Abbott 

THE BUOYANT Voice. Dunkley 

SONG AND LIFE. Tomlins 





USE THESE TEXTS 
FIRST FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. Andersen . 
SECOND FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. Andersen 
STRICT AND FREE COUNTERPOINT. Andersen 
MODERN REsOuRCES (modern harmony) Andersen 
PRACTICAL ORCHESTRATION (illustrated) Andersen 


EXPLORING Music (text on musical understanding) Jones and 
Bailey 


A Srory oF Music (music appreciation reader) Barbour and 
Freeman (also The Key, companion workbook, 48c) . ; 
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WEISSENSTEIN. NY. 


THE MUSIC JOURNAL 


Contemporary Composers Series 


All publications in this catalogue, including the finest 
representation of French popular songs, concert songs, 
semi-classic and serious compositions, are now obtain- 
able from CMI or from your dealer. 


The complete catalogue of FRANCE-MUSIC is now 
exclusively represented by BROADCAST MusIc, INC. in 
the United States and Canada. In addition, BMI re- 
tains the performance rights agency of FRANCr-MUSIC. 


FOLIOS FROM THE FRANCE-MUSIC LIBRARY 


CHARLES TRENET A NEW YORK 


A NEW Volume of 14 French Songs 


SI TU VAS A PARIS 


Charles Trenet’s 14 Most Popular Songs 


LES BELLES CHANSONS DES FRANCE 


Fifteen Selected songs from the repertoires 
of Chevalier, Sablon, Trenet, Boyer and Rossi. 


LES CHANSONS DE CHARLES TRENET 


An Album of 15 Famous French Songs 


LE CHANSONS DE JEAN SABLON 


A Group of Sablon’s Greatest Successes 


LES CHANSONS DE MONTMARTRE 


A volume of 37 prize songs from the repertoires 
of Noel-Noel, Colline, Dorin, Dac, Gabriello, 
Carles and others. 


PRICE: $1.25 EACH VOLUME 
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“4 IN THE FAMOUS 


WHOLE WORLD 
SERIES 






GEORGE FREDERIC 
\ HANDEL 


THE SLOW MOVEMENTS 
OF THE VIOLIN SONATAS 


transcribed for 


By JOHN M. KLEIN 
Hammond Refistration by Kenneth Walton 


The charm and simplicity combined with the 
genius of Handel's melodic lines are retained 
in this latest addition to the WHOLE WORLD 
SERIES—Volume 36. 


PRICE $1.00 





BOOGIE WOOGIE 
FOR YOUNG FINGERS 
by 
MAXWELL POWERS 


Director of Greenwich House 
Music School, New York 











fer 
THE YOUNG STUDENT 
THE ADVANCED PIANIST 


Ten complete piano pieces 
which utilize all the better 
known Boogie “Basses.” 
They’re fun to play, and a 
boon to piano teachers look- 
ing for interesting material 
designed to develop coor- 
dination of the hands and 
maintain the interest of 
boys and girls. 


PRICE 


CONTENTS 


WALKIN’ ROUND THE BOOGIE 
GALLOPING BOOGIE 

RIDIN’ HIGH BOOGIE 
FASCINATING BOOGIE 
COWBOY BOOGIE 

PLAYTIME BOOGIE 

JUKE BOX BOOGIE 
STEP-STEP BOOGIE 
PLANTATION BOOGIE 
CHOO-CHOO BOOGIE 


75¢ 








BMI Publications Are On Sale at All Dealers 


BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 
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Meet the Composer 


FEDERAL LEE WHITTLESEY 





Dr. Whittlesey has done much to show how new music 


for worship may be introduced into the church repertory 


in a manner that is interesting and meaningful. 





HO of us is not interested in 
personalities? After reading a 
delightful story we wonder just what 
the author himself is like. When a 
beautiful painting gives us pleasure 
we feel that we should like to know 
the artist. When we experience the 
thrill of great music we wish we 
might meet the composer, Creative 
personalities hold an interest for all. 
Today most church music libraries 
have numerous entries under the 
names of Dickinson, Burleigh, Clo- 
key, and Mueller. These and other 
contemporary American composers 
are writing in styles which have mu- 
sical and religious values. They are 
twentieth century composers speak- 
ing effectively for our day. 

A desire to become acquainted 
with the men whose music we per- 
form led our Music Department to 
commit itself to the project of bring- 
ing to the Church at least one con- 
temporary composer each year in a 
program of his own music. This 
series of special programs has been 
publicized under the title “Meet the 
Composer.” 

In the fall of 1943 the Erie Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists planned to bring a dis- 
tinguished musician to our city. The 
writer suggested that Joseph W. 
Clokey be asked to play some of his 
compositions, and that the Covenant 
Choir would be glad to sing from his 
choral works. As the program de- 
veloped, it divided itself into two 
parts: music for the church, and 
varied secular compositions. The first 
part of the program took place in 
the nave of the Church, and the 
secular part in the large assembly 
room (Knox Hall), where an inti- 
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mate audience-composer relationship 
existed. This plan worked well. The 
congregation moved en masse from 
the nave to Knox Hall, where the 
people had an opportunity to see 
and meet the composer as well as 
hear his music. This program has 
come to be considered our first 
“Meet the Composer” venture, 
though it was sponsored by the 
Guild Chapter. Mr. Clokey insisted 
that there be one Bach number on 
the program. The ful! program is 
presented below. 


IN THE NAVE 


ORGAN 
Partita, “O Gott du Frommer” Bach 
Bell Prelude Clokey 
CHOIR 


Our Master Hath a Garden 
(Folk Song) Arr. by Clokey 
Let Hearts Awaken (based on an 
Ancient Plain Song Melody) 


ORGAN 
Legend (first performance) 
Symphonic Fantasy on “St. Patrick’s 
Breastplate” 
(1) Introduction, Passacaglia 
(2) Cantabile 
(3) Allegro 


IN KNOX HALL 
LapIEs’ ENSEMBLE 
Night Song 
Pretense 
Snow Legend 


SoLo Group 
The Sunbeam 
The Rose 
The Catbird 


MIXED VOICE ENSEMBLE 
He’s Gone Away (Southern Mountain 
Song) 
Cousin Jedediah (Early American) 


The second composer we brought 
to Erie was the distinguished colored 
singer and composer, Harry T. Bur- 





leigh. There was a great deal of in- 
terest in this program because Bur- 
leigh was born in Erie, and many 
old residents remembered his singing 
as a young man. 

This program, made up entirely 
of Negro Spirituals, was designed to 


improve race relations. Of the 
eighteen spirituals played or sung, 
eleven were arrangements made by 
our guest; thus this program is also 
considered as being in our “Meet 
the Composer” series. 

The complete program was as 
follows: 


ORGAN PREPARATION 
Largo Movement of the Symphony 
“From the New World” Dvorak 
Prelude on the Negro Spiritual “Deep 


River” Kemmer 
PROCESSIONAL 
Invocation and Lord’s Prayer 
SPIRITUALS 
Steal Away Arr. by Hall 
Somebody’s Knocking at Your Door 
Traditional 


Jacob’s Ladder Arr. by Loomis 


REMARKS BY Dr. BURLFIGH: 
“The Origin and Significance of the 
Spiritual” 


SPIRITUAL 
Lord, I Want to Be a Christian 
Traditional 
A Prayer for Racial Understanding 


SPIRITUALS 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot Traditional 
Deep River Arr. by Burleigh 


CONGREGATIONAL HYMN 
In Christ There Is No East or West 
Burleigh 
SoLos By Dr. BURLEIGH 
I Know de Lord’s Laid His Hands 
on Me Arr. by Burleigh 
Go Down in de Lonesome Valley 
Arr. by Burleigh 
(Continued on page 59) 
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WE PROUDLY PRESENT THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


Che Auditorium Series for Orchestra 


ALL TRANSCRIBED BY FRANK CAMPBELL-WATSON 


? 


PLAY GYPSIES, 
DANCE GYPSIES 


By Emmerich Kalman 


SERENADE 


(From “The Student Prince”) 


By Sigmund Romberg 
TEA FOR TWO 


By Vincent Youmans 


Hailed 


enthusiastically 
by educators, 
directors and 
reviewers 

th roughout 


the country, 


the Chuditorium 
Series for 
Orchestra 
heralds new and 
speiialt ta hined 
settings of 
PRICES imperishable 


Gi merican 


music. 


SO IVINS Scsansigacoscevecnssseines $3.00 PNG CBNE: coh. ieassoinsenee $ .50 


MS PMN, 2d sb escasondspashetecce 2.00 Etre PONS 5 OG; oi sicescicesscccccsn 5OO 


Ens. Piano. .35 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE 
by Cole Porter 


EMBRACEABLE YOU 


by George Gershwin 


INDIAN LOVE CALL 
by Rudolf Friml 


RAvailable in This Scricgee 


Ay .\ Re) 6} - 


; m b: by Jacob Gade 
BNIGHT AND DAY 


by Cole Porter 


ONG OF THE FLAME 


apert Stothart & George Gershwin 
me {All Priced As Above) 


‘4 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
ay George Gershwin 


ETHE MAN | LOVE 
B-by George Gershwin 


; ZIGEUNER 
* by Noel Coward 





THE “LITTLE”’ F 


“B' Orch. $4.00 * “C'’ Orch. 


APSODY IN BLUE by Georg 


b° * Piano Cond. 75c ° 


Extra Parts, ea. 


fershwin 


ae 
fe Ens. Piano 50c 
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New Music in Schools 


PHILIP GORDON 





The author, president of the Department of Music of 


the New Jersey Education Association, writes of plans to 


bring composers and 


schools 


into closer relationship. 





S there a place for contemporary 

music in the curriculum of Amer- 
ican education? Can American youth 
find enjoyment in the music that is 
being written today? Can they per- 
form it? Do they want to perform it? 
Is the contemporary composer will- 
ing to find out what school children 
are like, and what they are capable 
of doing? Is there any reason why he 
should be interested? Must the com- 
poser “cramp his style” to keep with- 
in the performance scope of young 
students? What will happen to his 
music at the hands of schoolteachers? 
In short, can the contemporary com- 
poser and the public schools meet on 
any common ground and for any 
fruitful purpose? 

In the hope of finding answers to 
these and other questions, the De- 
partment of Music of the New Jer- 
sey Education Association sponsored 
a Composers’ Laboratory, which was 
held May 11 at Rutgers University. 
This was one of the first efforts made 
to bring together composers, teach- 
ers, and school pupils for the per- 
formance of contemporary music 
and the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. 

Not all the composers who were 
interested in the project were able to 
be present, attendance necessarily be- 
ing limited to those within easy 
reach of New Brunswick. Randall 
Thompson, Morton Gould, Elie 
Siegmeister, William Bergsma, Vic- 
tor Miller, and Juan B. Plaza agreed 
to attend and conduct rehearsals of 
their own works. Several others 
asked to be kept informed of the 
developments and offered to com- 
pose new works for next year’s Com- 
posers’ Laboratory. 
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The performing groups assembled 
for the occasion consisted of 75 play- 
ers from the New Jersey All-State 
High School Orchestra, a chorus of 
125 mixed voices from the Westfield 
High School, and a male chorus of 
60 from the same school. 

It was not the purpose of the Lab- 
oratory to present finished perform- 
ances. The object was to permit 
teachers and composers to observe 
the results of a genuine experiment 
with contemporary music as educa- 


tional material. However, since 
much of the music was in mdnu- 
script, a preliminary reading re- 


hearsal was held, so that the per- 
formers might become to some 
degree familiar with the notes. 


The program of music for the day 
consisted of “Children’s Suite’ by 
William Bergsma, “Idyl’” by Paul 
White, “Fuga Criolla” (a fugue for 
strings on a Venezuelan folk dance) 
by Juan B. Plaza, “Rhythm Ba- 
roque” by Victor Miller, two move- 
ments from “Western Suite” by Elie 
Siegmeister, two movements from 
“Folk Suite” by Morton Gould, 
“The Lark in the Morn” and “Alle- 
luiah” (both for mixed voices) by 
Randall Thompson, and two move- 
ments from “The 
Freedom” for male chorus and _ or- 
chestra, also by Randall ‘Thompson. 

Some of this music was well with- 
in the scope of the high school en- 
sembles found in fairly good schools, 
having been written with this level 
of performance in mind and ar- 
ranged with a consciousness of the 
instrumentational shortcomings of 
school groups. Some of the imusic 
was difficult and challenging, but 
neither technically nor emotionally 
beyond the ability of the performers. 


Testament of 


The attitude of the young students 
was something to warm the heart, 
despite the fact that they were on the 
job from nine to four-thirty, with 
no intermission but the lunch hour. 
Their seriousness, their devotion to 
the task, their eagerness to meet the 
demands of the composers, their ex- 
citement in participating In a new 
adventure — these things communi- 


(Continued on page 53) 


L. to r.: Philip Gordon, Mabel Bray, Howard D. McKinney, Randall Thompson, 
Elie Seigmeister, Victor Miller, and Max Pecker. 
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Wills Music presents BAND MUSIC ae you the et! 


NEW BAND TRIUMPH! 


Robert Louis Stevenson's famed tale in exciting music 


TREASURE ISLAND Overture 
by CHESTER G. OSBORNE 


Full of Action . . . Atmosphere . . . Hearty chants of 
lusty pirates against the bellowing themes of the sea. 
Appealing to performer and concert-goer alike! 

Full Band $5.00; Symph. Band $7.00 

Cond. Score $1.25; Extra Parts .50 


MAJESTIC IN FORM —IN TEXTURE 


MARCH MODERNISTIC 
by MICHAEL EDWARDS 
Something new and different, replete with modern 
harmonic interest . . . A-solid band work for formal 
school occasions, 
Full Band $3.50; Symph. Band $5.00 
Cond. Score $1.00; Extra Parts .40 


FANTASY AND FUGUE 


on Stephen Foster's 


OH SUSANNA 
by LUCIEN CALLIET 
The classic form and spirit is applied first to a broad 
fantasy, later the fugue, which affords each section 
of the band the opportunity for contrapuntal display 


Full Band $4.50; Symph. Band $6.00 
Cond. Score $1.25; Extra Parts .50 


HUNGARIAN DANCES No. 18 


by Johannes Brahms 
Transcribed by LEONARD B. SMITH 
America’s brilliant cornetist employs modern scoring 
throughout these characteristic folk themes, retaining 
all the fire and rhythms of the gypsies. 
Full Band $2.50; Symph. Band $4.00 
Cond. Score .75; Extra Parts .30 


Recently Published ROUSING » ROBUST + RHYTHMI(] MARCHES for BAND 
A Stirring Tribute! GENERAL SPAATZ March by Major George S. Howard , 


O'ER LAND and SEA by Edwin Franko Goldman 
arr. by Erik Leidzen 


SHEEPSHEAD BAY by Philip J. Lang 


Price $1.00 each 





Outetanding PERS by Prominent Composer- Arrangers 


DAVID BENNETT 
CARAVAN Overture 
STORMY WEATHER 
Full Band $3.50 ea. 
Symph. Band $5.00 ea. 

THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 
PACIFIC PANORAMA 
LA ROUGETTE 
(Harp or Piano Solo with Band) 
Full Band $5.50 ea. 
Symph. Band $7.00 ea. 


featured by the GOLDMAN BAND 


Arranged by Erik Leidzen 
BURLESCA by Johann Ludwig Krebs 
Full Band $3.50; Symph. Band $5.00 


PRAISE OF TEARS by Franz Schubert 
Full Band $2.50; Symph. Band $4.00 


YULETIDE OVERTURE 

by PHILIP J. LANG 
A fantasy of Christmas melodies including ‘Jingle 
Bells," “Adeste Fideles,” “God Rest Ye Merry 
Gentlemen,” ‘Silent Night." Arranged for band with 
optional choral. One SATB part is included in each 
bandstration. 


Full Band $6.00; Symph. Band $8.00; Cond Score $1.25; 
Extra $.A.7.B. Parts .25; Extra Parts .30 


PHILIP J. LANG 


CHOPIN'S POLONAISE IN Ab 


RACHMANINOFF’'S 2nd CONCERTO 
(Theme from 3rd Movement) 
Full Band $2.50 ea. 

Symph. Band $4.00 ea. 


EL RELICARIO (Padilla) 
Full Band $3.50; Symph. Band $5.00 


GAY NINETIES Overture 
Full Band $7.00; Symph. Band $9.00 


SUNBEAM Overture 
AFRIKANDER Overture 


Full Band $2.50 ea. 
Symph. Band $4.00 ea. 


RA Now is Good Reason to Plan 


PAUL YODER 
STAR DUST 


RHYTHMOODS 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
Full Band $3.50 ea. 
Symph. Band $5.00 ea. 


PAVANNE (Morton Gould) 
2nd Movement, Amer. Symph. No. 2 
Full Band $2.50; Symph. Band $3.50 


JOSEPH OLIVADOTI 
MANNEQUIN'S FESTIVAL 
Overture 


Full Band $3.50 
Symph. Band $5.00 


Your 
HES 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS FANTASY 
by HENRY SOPKIN 


A colorful arrangement of such Christmas Carols as 
“Joy to the World,” “Silent Night," ‘Westminster 
Carol," “Oh Come All Ye Faithful.” 

Set A $2.50; Set B $4.00; Set C $5.50; 
Piano-Conductor .75; Extra Parts .20 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. + 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 





Christmas Season ”, 4 
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SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY records 
TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY No.5 













Again, RCA Victor brings you a typi- 
cally wide range of masterpieces, clas- 
sic and modern, recorded by the world’s 
greatest artists. All would be valuable 
additions to your library. Heading the 
list is a truly great interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, Conductor. Order RCA Victor 
Red Seal Album M/DM-1057, $6.85. 


* New albums that offer many teaching opportunities! * 


BOSTON “POPS” ORCHESTRA, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor: Le Cid-Ballet Suite 
—Massenet. Album M/DM-1058, $3.00. 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE, Violist: Harris-Benjamin Album, including Elegy, Waltz 
and Toccata—Benjamin; Soliloquy and Dance—Harris. With Vladimir Sokoloff 
at the Piano. Album M/DM-1061, $4.85. 

a JAMES MELTON, Tenor: “By Request,” including Make Believe, The Way 
You Look Tonight, The Hills of Home, All Day on the Prairee, Siboney, It's A 
Grand Night For Singing. With Orchestra, David Broekman, Conductor. 
Carroll Hollister, Piano. Album M-1060, $3.00. 

SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, Baronet, and the London Philharmonic Orchestra: a 
Symphony No. 97, in C—Haydn. Album M/OM-1059, $3.85. 





PRICES ARE SUGGESTED LIST PRICES EXCLUSIVE OF TAXES 


COMING! RCA Victor’s NEW basic record library for elementary gr: des! 


@ At) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.J. 
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Columbia University Festivals 





The chairman of the Department of Music, Columbia 


University, describes the scope and purposes of the series 


of annual festivals of contemporary 


American music. 





DOUGLAS MOORE 


N 1945 Columbia University an- 

nounced the inauguration of a 
series of annual music festivals to be 
devoted to contemporary American 
music. With the support of the Alice 
M. Ditson Fund, which was estab- 
lished at the University in 1940 by 
the will of the late Mrs. Charles M. 
Ditson for the aid and encourage- 
ment of American musicians, the an- 
nual festival promises to be an im- 


portant factor in promoting the 
recognition of our contemporary 


composers and conductors. 

Two of these festivals have already 
taken place (May, 1945 and May, 
1946) and the response of the music- 
loving public has been almost em- 
barrassingly cordial. ‘Che embarrass- 
ment is occasioned by the limited 
capacity of the University auditori- 
ums, twelve hundred for the McMil- 
lin Theatre, where the concerts are 
held, and only three hundred for 
Brander Matthews Hall, where the 
opera is produced. Admission is by 
invitation, but cards of admission are 
sent to all who request them as long 
as the supply holds out. Undoubt- 
edly, as the years go by the Univer- 
sity will be able to afford more ade- 
quate housing for the festival events, 
but for the time being the novelty 
of discovering that seats are at a 
premium for modern American mu- 
sic is the chief consolation of the 
many who failed to get in. 
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The festivals are planned by the 
Advisory Committee of the Alice M. 
Ditson Fund, with the assistance ol 
a Festival Committee made up ot 
distinguished American composers, 
including several winners of the an- 
nual Pulitzer Prize in music. Each 
festival is built around the composi- 
tion which wins the annual Pulitzer 
Prize. Accordingly, in 1945, the NBC 
Orchestra, with the composer con- 
ducting, presented Howard Hanson’s 
Fourth Symphony. In 1946 Martha 
Graham and her company gave a 
ballet performance of Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Appalachian Spring.” The 
1946 winning composition, Leo Sow- 
erby’s “Canticle of the Sun” for cho- 
rus and orchestra, will be the chief 
feature of the 1947 festival. 

With the cooperation of the NBC 
University of the Air, the NBC Or- 
chestra is available for an annual 
concert and nation-wide broadcast. 
A feature of this concert is the guest 
appearance of an American conduc- 
tor who is selected for this honor on 
the basis of distinguished service to 
American music and who receives 


the annual Ditson award. Most ap- 
proriately, the first award was-given 
to Howard Hanson, founder of the 
Eastman School Festivals of Ameri- 
can Music, which for over twenty 
years have demonstrated a practical 
interest in American 
American 
proved to be one of our greatest 


music and 


composers, and have 
cultural assets. The 1946 award was 
given to Leon Barzin, conductor of 
the National Orchestral Association, 
in recognition of a career of consist- 
ent and enlightened support of our 
native music. 

Because of the small seating ca- 
pacity of Brander Matthews Hall, 
invitations to the opera perform- 
ances of the festival are limited to 
guests from out of town. The opera, 
however, is presented concurrently 
with the festival in regular perform- 
ances of the Columbia Theater As- 
sociates, and since there are a num- 
ber of these, New Yorkers who are 
interested manage to get in anyway. 
The opera performances were inaug- 
urated prior to the festival, in 1943, 
with a performance of Ernst Bacon's 
“Tree on the Plains.” Since that time 
the Ditson Fund has commissioned 
an opera annually for production at 
Columbia. These have been Bernard 
Wagenaar’s “Pieces of Eight” in 
1944, Normand Lockwood’s “The 
Scarecrow” in 1945, and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s “The Medium” in 1946. 
It is interesting to note that during 
the past year “The Medium” was the 
only new opera presented in the 
United States. 

In addition to the orchestra con- 
cert and the new opera which will 
be presented annually, special events 
designed to illustrate the scope and 
importance of contemporary Ameri- 
can music are arranged for each 
year. In 1945 the Walden String 
Quartet, formerly of Cleveland and 
now in residence at Cornell Univer- 
sity, made its New York debut in 
two concerts of chamber music which 
included first New York perform- 
ances of quartets by Wallingford 
Riegger, William Bergsma, and Rob- 
ert Palmer. In 1946 Martha Graham 
and her company, in addition to 
performing Copland’s “Appalachian 
Spring,” gave the world premiere of 
a new ballet by Samuel Barber, “Ser- 
pent Heart,” commissioned by the 
Ditson Fund. The festival 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Marching Unite! 


Here is something new and indispensable for the leader 
or director confronted with the band show problem 


FOOTBALL BAND 


cHoW CHAR! FORM 









By 
GEORGE “RED” BIRD 


Former Director Massillon High School Band 
Entertainment Director Cleveland Browns 
Professional Football Team 


This unusual book contains 50 charts scaled to the lithographed on heavy paper with plastic binding. 
exact measurements of - football field and ruled Four sample charts plot directions for "Fall In" and 
off into squares for gauging steps. There are bars "Eield Entrance," "Fan Fare" and a letter forma- 
for music cues and spaces for all other necessary tion . . . guide you in the correct use of the blank 
information. Complete with instructions for using remaining charts on which you fill in your own 
and helpful hints on training your own unit. Book is directions for letter formations and special stunts. 


e FOR ANY SIZE OR TYPE OF MARCHING UNIT 


e SYNCHRONIZES MUSIC AND MANEUVERS, CONTINUITY, LIGHT CUES AND PROPERTIES, 
REHEARSAL OF ENTIRE PRODUCTION 


e NOT A SYSTEM, BUT AN AUXILIARY FOR YOUR OWN SYSTEM OF STAGING BAND SHOWS 
e COMPLETELY FLEXIBLE AND ADAPTABLE 
e CONVENIENT! DURABLE! TIME-SAVING! EASY TO USE! 


price $3.50 


Dealer inquiries invited 


nae 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT EXCHANGE, Inc. 
112 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NV. Y. 
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HE American composer has 

many problems, and receives 
much advice from many sources re- 
garding how to solve them. In my 
opinion, however, his major prob- 
lem is simply how to promote more 
performances of his music. 

The reason for all this advice is 
that everyone has his own idea as to 
why there are so few performances 
of American music. These many 
views are aired in forums, societies, 
magazines, and books. The range is 
from the friendly advice of a well- 
known conductor to desist from pro- 
pagating more symphonies, to vio- 
lent attacks upon such conductors 
by the composers themselves, who 
believe that these conductors are out 
of tune with their times. The only 
index of the tremendous progress 
which everyone has made is that the 
existence of the American composer 
now is recognized. Time was—and 
not too long ago—when his very ex- 
istence was denied. 

It takes keen critical judgment to 
distinguish really important music 
from commonplace music. Certainly, 
evaluating a new manuscript—Amer- 
ican or not—takes the greatest 
amount of such judgment. 

It is my contention that most per- 
formers, because of an unwholesome 
and incomplete education in music, 
are lacking in the critical judgment 
with which to distinguish between 
important new music and simply 
new music, Hence, the real prob- 
lem of the American composer is 
the faulty education of the perform- 
er. The ignorant performer, in this 
sense, is one who prejudices audi- 
ences with the performance of mu- 
sic which is unworthy. This results 
in the unwillingness of other per- 
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It's the Performer 


Not the Composer 


SIDNEY FOSTER 





An eminent pianist views the void between composer and 


public, and comments upon the concert artist’s lack of 


competence to evaluate new compositions. 





formers, similarly ignorant, to “stick 
their necks out.” 

The performer, on his side of the 
footlights, desires to entertain, ele- 
vate, and even educate the audience. 
There are too few performers, how- 
ever, erudite enough to know with 
conviction that the new music they 
are about to play has real merit, 
and though it may not be well re- 
ceived at first, will eventually estab- 
lish itself. But those who have such 
conviction perform these new com- 
positions repeatedly and with fer- 
vor. If the performer of 1920 had 
had any way of knowing what the 
name Stravinsky would mean to the 
public in 1940, you may be sure he 
would have performed his works 
often. A few learned performers 
did. The same is true of perform- 
ers of today. Except for the per- 
suasion of the performer, how can 
an audience come to know the beau- 
ties of any new music? And without 
conviction, how much _ persuading 
does the performer do? 


Too Few Pioneers 


But there are, unfortunately, not 
enough performers with this remark- 
able combination of insight and per- 
sistence to do justice to all the fine 
American music that is being writ- 
ten. The same exceedingly few per- 
formers perform the same music 
again and again, with real devotion, 
until finally it makes its way into 
the standard repertoire. 

You may say, “Substantiate this 
idea that music education isn’t up 
to snuff.” Since my argument is 
predicated on this fact, I ought to 
do so. Space is lacking, however, to 
include all the evidence, but  per- 


haps the following may serve to il- 
lustrate my contention. 

Any performer, if you ask him, will 
tell you that the last crowded years 
of his study were spent in overcom- 
ing his earlier “training.” He will 
explain also how the whole empha- 
sis of his studies was on the mechan- 
ics of performance. The so-called 
theoretical subjects were either con- 
spicuously absent from his educa- 
tional program, or were only curso- 
rily represented, As a matter of fact, 
one of the “top” conservatories of 
music—believe it or not—does not 
even teach harmony, and composi- 
tion is only for students who are com- 
posers. Performers cannot elect it. 

There is no standard in music 
education today. The curriculum 
of a conservatory is very arbitrary 
and may differ from year to year— 
no two conservatories have the same 
requirements either for entrance or 
for graduation. In brief, music edu- 
cation is far from being comprehen- 
sive, and contemporary music is only 
now knocking at the studio door. 

Without delving deep into a 
philosophic discussion it remains 
impossible to determine what music 
is or what it does. However, know- 
ing that such elements as form, 
drama, taste, and style exist in mu- 
sic as in the other arts, one might 
appreciate the tremendous study in- 
volved, especially as elements in 
music are aural and have to do with 
sounds projected into time. Through 
these and the other values which the 
intellect brings to bear on musical 
sounds, beauty—the essence of art— 
is expressed and transmitted for 
others to experience. 

To the extent that 
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The Listening Ear 


HOWARD A. MURPHY 


ANY amateur and professional 
musicians could increase their 
satisfaction in hearing and_ their 
competency in performing music by 
listening with their minds as well as 
their ears. For music has a dual 
nature; it is physical and men- 
tal, sensuous and intellectual, intui- 
tive and rational. The primary ap- 
peal of music undoubtedly is sensory, 
but music is like an ocean whose 
surface conceals another world. Dr. 
Will Earhart speaks of “the listening 
ear,” by which he means, of course, 
the listening mind; and it is this 
intelligent listening which enables 
one to fathom hidden and _ unsus- 
pected beauty below the sensory sur- 
face of music. Animals have better 
physical ears than man, but music, 
although not without its effect on 
some animals, is probably meaning- 
less to them because they are unable 
to listen intelligently. Even those un- 
fortunate human beings who “have 
no ear for music” lack sensitivity 
rather than sense in this field. 
Precisely what is intelligent listen- 
ing? It is, in the main, an awareness 
of the broad st. uctural framework of 
music in terms of rhythm, melody, 
harmony, and form—in other words, 
of musical organization in general 
terms, Exact technical knowledge in 
these fields is not essential or even 
desirable in many cases. The broad 
outlines are sensed first; details fol- 
low only as need or interest dictates. 
Many of us listen unconsciously to 
these structural elements, and only a 
little effort is required to make our 
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listening more conscious and” mean- 
ingtul. 

What are these structural ele- 
ments? Simply the organization of 
music in terms of time, tone, and 
continuity, When these elements are 
heard as related parts of a unified 
whole, rhythmic and melodic “pat- 
terns” will emerge, chords “pro- 
gress” and the various sections make 
a “form.” Gradually the over-all de- 
sign becomes clear and we hear with 
our minds as well as with our ears. 
If education is awareness of relation- 
ships, surely this is an educative 
process. The easiest approach to con- 
scious listening probably is the rec- 
ognition of orchestral timbre. Iden- 
tification of separate instruments will 
focus the listener’s attention on mu- 
sical details which otherwise might 
be lost in the general effect. ‘Thus, 
valuable listening habits are formed 
which can be applied to other phases 
of music. 

The chief aid in such listening is 
the device of repetition, which might 
be called the glue of music, It is the 
unifying element of musical struc- 
ture and is variously termed a rhyth- 





Dr. Murphy, a member of the music 
faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, directs attention to the 
value of conscious and meaningful 


listening as a basic part of the devel- 


opment of real musicianship. 





mic “figure,” a melodic or harmonic 
“sequence,” or a “ternary form.” For 
example, the germinating rhythm of 
Beethoven's Filth Symphony, the 
melodic and harmonic sequences of 
“America,” and the return to the 
initial melody in many compositions 
from folksongs to the symphonies aid 
in outlining and defining musical 
contours. 

Perhaps the most basic structural 
element is meter or rhythm—the 
pulse of music. In dances it is su- 
preme, but it dominates all 
types of measured music. Its percep- 
tion is probably the most intuitive of 
the four elements, but nevertheless it 
has its intellectual aspects. ‘Technical 


also 


devices such as augmentation or dim- 
inution (the lengthening or shorten- 
ing of a previous time pattern) are 
widely used for expressive purposes. 
Consider the meaning of Brangana’s 
long warning to the lovers, in Act II 
of Tristan, couched in the terms of 
the short “Day” motive which opens 
the act, or of the satiric effect of the 
pompous motive 
played in quickened time by the 
woodwinds in the middle of the over- 
ture of that name. “The Well ‘Tem- 
pered Clavier” is replete with pas- 
sages whose effectiveness must be 
credited in large part to the use of 
these devices. ‘The basic motives of 
Brahms’s first three symphonies are 
constantly 
forms. 


Meistersinger” 


heard in these altered 
With regard to exact repetition, 
many songs of all the great masters 
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DOIN’ WHAT COMES NATUR'LLY 
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HE average American, even 
when he chances to be engaged 
in musical creation, is inclined to 
maintain a practical attitude toward 
his artistic needs. He examines the 
nature of his problems and then 
casts about for a direct method 
of solving them. He is inclined to 
seek and to find the solution along 
lines closely related to his own voca- 
tion, which is usually (it being im- 
possible to exist by his earnings as a 
serious composer) that of educator, 
performer, writer, or lecturer, or a 
combination of all of these. 

As a composer, I have been im- 
pressed with the number and variety 
of articles concerned with the prob- 
lems of creative music that have ap- 
peared in this magazine. Any careful 
reader of these articles must have 
noted the variety of problems faced 
by the American composer, as well 
as the diverse means recommended 
for their solution. The outstanding 
need is also the one that, so far, of- 
fers the least evidence of early ful- 
fillment. Somehow, it must become 
possible for the serious composer to 
live by the proceeds of his musical 
writings, but the manner in which 
this is to be accomplished is still 
far from clear. Unfortunately, the 
solution is not a part of the pro- 
gram of the American Music Center, 
although many closely related mat- 
ters do tall within its scope. Any at- 
tempt to solve important subsidiary 
problems undoubtedly grows out of 
a realization that musical composi- 
tion in this country must rise from 
a position no higher than that of an 
avocation to that of parity with the 
recognized professions. 

Realizing that the central problem 
could reach no early solution, the 
group of composers who organized 
the American Music Center late in 
1939 nevertheless felt that ceriain ob- 
vious needs could be niet. Every comi- 
poser, before he can attain substantial 
recognition, must have performance, 
publication, distribution, and pro- 
motion of his work. It was with the 
view of making these available to all 
contemporary American composers 
of serious music that Marion Bauer, 
Aaron Copland, Howard Hanson, 
Otto Luening, Quincy Porter, and 
the writer set themselves the task of 
providing the machinery. At a later 
date, Philip James, Douglas Moore, 
and Oscar Wagner joined this group. 
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The American Music Center 


HARRISON KERR 





Mr. Kerr, executive secretary of the American Music Cen- 
ter, presents a brief history of the Center and describes its 


purposes and the services it provides to the music public. 





Henry Allen Moe has acted as ad- 
viser from the beginning. 

Back in 1939-1940 the question of 
publication for composers who wrote 
in the larger forms and especially 
tor those who used the more ad- 
vanced idioms was still a serious one. 
Wartime conditions, including the 
almost complete lack of new music 
from Europe, awakened the Ameri- 
can publisher to the realization that 
we have a native music. This has 
brought about a partial remedy for 
the publication problem. Neverthe- 
less, the first and comparatively 
modest program of the American 
Music Center was to coordinate and 
establish on a businesslike basis the 
activities of such non-commercial 
publishing groups as Arrow Music 
Press, Cos Cob Press, Juilliard Edi- 
tion, New Music Edition, and New 
Music Recordings. 


Seope of Activities 


Even betore the Center’ was 
opened, in February, 1940, the origi- 
nal plans had been greatly ex- 
panded. Since the development of 
the idea behind the Center has been 
the subject of a number of articles, 
it would be appropriate here to con- 
sider the present scope of its activi- 
ties. Since the promotion of con- 
temporary American music is the 
major function of the Center, the 
gathering and dissemination of in- 
formation concerning composers 
and their music are naturally impor- 
tant activities. During the six and 
one-half years of its existence as a 
functioning organization the Center 
has accumulated a vast amount of 


material never previously available. 
It has made this material available 
to organizations, individuals, and 
governmental agencies throughout 
the world. Such projects as this can- 
not, of course, be operated by com- 
mercial methods. The Center has al- 
ways been a non-commercial enter- 
prise. Supported at first by grants 
from various foundations, it now 
operates on the basis of services ren- 
dered to the various member or asso- 
ciated organizations. Thus, the in- 
formative service is now sponsored 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs through its American Com- 
position program, the American 
Composers Alliance, the various 
non-commercial publisher members 
(mentioned above), and the Center 
itself. 

Distribution of music is of 
primary importance in the Center's 
plan. Stock of all non-commercial 
publications in this field is available, 
and to a more limited extent this is 
true of the American works pub- 
lished by commercial firms. Any in- 
terested potential user of a pub- 
lished American work is assured that 
the Center will make the material 
available to him if it is possible to 
obtain it. At the Center a reference 
library of published American music 
is accessible to all visitors. 

A large part of the more significant 
American works have still not been 
published, Therefore, a library of 
manuscript Compositions was estab- 
lished soon after the Center opened. 
Instrumental parts have also been 
obtained whenever possible, and the 
Center facilitates performance of 
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IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS FOR 





Folios of favorite standard songs arranged for singing ensembles in 


schools, civic organizations. music clubs and recreaiional groups. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, Over 
There, My Own America, | Hear America Singing, K-K-K-Katy 
Our Forever United States and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Negro Spirituals 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 


Contents: Steal Away, Swing Low Sweet Chariot, Go Down 
Moses, Deep River, | Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I've Had and six others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Mixed Voices 


Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 


Contents: Deep Purple, Rio Rita, The Wedding Of The Painted © 


Doll, The Rangers’ Song, Over The Rainbow, Charmaine, 
Whispering, M-O-T-H-E-R and four others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Three-Part S.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Over There, The Marine's Hymn, 
My Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To The 
Flag, K-K-K-Katy, Marching Along Together and three others. 


Robbins Choral Collection for Treble Voices 
Three-Part $.S.A. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: The American's Creed, Siboney, Deep Purple, Swéet 
And Lovely, Over The Rainbow, Whispering, Diane, Jeannine, 

Charmaine, The Woman In The Shoe and two others. 


Robbins Choral Collection of Patriotic Songs 
Four-Part 1.7.B.B. arrangements by Hugo Frey 
Contents: Anchors Aweigh, Marching Along Together, Over 
There, My Own America, | Hear America Singing, Pledge To 
The Flag, K-K-K-Katy, The American's Creed and three others 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 


Price 75c Each 
152 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Ye 


Sales Distributor for ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 


~ RECOMMENDED BY ALL 





LEO FEIST, INC. ° 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. | 
Four-Part T.7.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Singin’ In The Rain, The Rogue Song, Cuban Love 
Song, Voice In The Old Village Choir, When The Moon Comes 

Over The Mountain and seven others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 2 


Four-Part T.T.B.8. arrangements by Ed Smalle 


Contents: The Woman In The Shoe, Marching Along Together, 
When | Grow Too Old To Dream, Home On The Range, 
Liebestraum, Roll Along Prairie Moon and six others. 


Robbins Folio of Modern Male Quartettes No. 3 
Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: Alone, Blue Moon, Good Night Sweetheart, Man- 
hattan Serenade, Good Bye Jonah, All | Do Is Dream Of You, 

Would You, Soldier On The Shelf and four others. 


Feist Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Part T.T.B.B. arrangements by Ed Smalle 
Contents: The Rangers’ Song, My Blue Heaven, Goofus, Dear 
Old Girl, I'm An Old Cowhand, The Waltz You Saved For Me, 
The King's Horses and five others. 


Miller Folio of Male Quartettes 

Four-Part 1.1.B.B. arrangements 
Contents: Charmaine, Diane, Whispering, Little Mother, School 
Day Sweethearts, When Honey Sings An Old-Time Song, Do 
You Ever Think Of Me and three others. 


Miller Choral Collection of Hawaiian Songs 
Four-Part S.A.T.B. arrangements by Charles L. Cooke 
Contents: Hawaiian War Chant, A Song Of Old Hawaii, My 
Little Grass Shack, Hula Rock-A-Bye, Across The Sea, Island 
Serenade, Lovely Hula Hands, Hula Lullaby ond four others. 
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RRESSIVE MUSIC EDUCATORS 


HOOLROOM AND ASSEMBLY HALL... 





Edited by HUGO FREY 


Ideal for Schools, Homes, Libraries and Camps! 


Outstanding favorites everywhere . . . because these books contain the best copyrights from the 
catalogs of Robbins, Feist and Miller . . . bound in colorful ‘‘Duro-Style’’ covers for lasting use... 
published in handy compact editions . . . proven successes with every singing group ... many 
songs are arranged for four-part male and mixed voices as well as for piano and voice. 








ALL- AMERICAN SONG BOOK 


155 Songs—No other book contains such an abundance of America’s 
most popular copyrights. Compiled by Joseph E. Maddy and W. Otto 
Miessner, it includes Moonlight And Roses, When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream, Marching Along Together, Anchors Aweigh, etc. 


Geoffrey O’Hara GOLDEN TREASURY SONG BOOK 


154 Songs—An unusual book with special sections devoted to ‘‘Barber 
Shop Harmony” arrangements and responsive readings. Includes Give 
A Man A Horse He Can Ride, Whispering, Charmaine, Peggy O'Neil 
and other favorites. 


AMERICA SINGS | 


188 Songs—A national favorite that has sold over one million copies. 
Includes patriotic songs, hymns, folk tunes, spirituals and many copy- 
righted standard successes including I'm Always Chasing Rainbows, 
Pagan Love Song, When The Moon Comes Over The Mountain, 
Singin’ In The Rain, etc. 


Kate Smith’s HYMNS FOR THE HOME 


114 Hymns—A remarkable collection of the world’s most famous 
hymns, of every faith and religious group of the western world. In- 
cludes copyrighted favorites such as The Old Rugged Cross, In The 
Garden, Brighten The Corner Where You Are, Shepherd Show Me 
How To Go and others such as The Eastern Gate, God of Our 
Fathers, etc. 





Price 35c each 


Write for FREE booklet describing all Robbins Pocket-Size Song Books> 
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Composer, Publisher, 


and New Music 


GUSTAVE REESE 





Mr. Reese, director of publications of Carl Fischer, Inc., 


presented this paper having to do with mutual problems of 


composers and publishers at a meeting of the National 


Music Council. 





N discussing the problems of the 

composer, I should like to stress 
at the outset that all problems be- 
setting the composer as such—and 
perhaps even some of his personal 
aflairs—are essentially problems of 
the publisher too, for the composer 
is his source of supply. If, therefore, 
I concentrate on only a few prob- 
lems, this does not indicate an opin- 
ion that others necessarily lie outside 
the scope of the publisher's concern. 

Members of the publishing indus- 
try are, on the whole, interested in 
two main types of composers: the 
scrious artist, who yields what is 
rather atrociously called “‘prestige 
music,” and the commercial com- 
poser, who produces the sometimes 
glittering music that in turn pro- 
duces glittering gold. Among the re- 
maining types, however, there is a 
third one that often occupies the 
publisher’s attention—the one con- 
sisting of technically competent peo- 
ple whose creations are neither fish 
nor fowl. Their music may even pre- 
sent some rather attractive ideas, -but 
it is neither heaven-soaring nor likely 
to fill some large demand, whether 
in the teaching field or in that of 
popular or salon music. These peo- 
ple constitute a problem to them- 
selves and to the publisher, They ap- 
pear to have possibilities, but to need 
direction. Of course no amount of 
direction would benefit some of 
them, but there seems to be a fair de- 
gree of promise in the category as a 
whole. The difficulty is that its mem- 
bers seem to be content merely with 
writing music having a certain ab- 
stract pleasantness, without ascertain- 
ing the usefulness of that music for 
some particular purpose. People of 
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this sort are not likely to make their 
mark as composers of art-music, and 
it is therefore especially important 
that they learn to fill a definite prac- 
tical function. (Application of the 
same general principle in the field 
of art-music may often be desirable, 
too, but that is another matter.) Ex- 
treme examples of the class in ques- 
tion, which is much larger than may 
be supposed, are composers who 
write piano pieces with titles and 
melodic content suitable for little 
children, but make them too difficult 
technically for the average child. So 
much is expected of teachers of com- 
position that it may seem ruthless to 
suggest adding to their burdens; but 
it wonld certainly be helpful if more 
of them went beyond the limits of 
imparting theoretical knowledge and 
explained to their students the re- 
quirements of different types of func- 
tional music, 


Continued Resistance 


Turning in another direction, 
we find the problem of getting per- 
formances for serious new music in 
this country. Unless it is reasonably 
sure that such a composition will be 
performed, how can anyone expect it 
to interest a publisher? For a few 
years new works met with a rather 
friendly response from performing 
artists, notably conductors. Such 
names as Roy Harris, Howard Han- 
son, and Samuel Barber figured 
prominently on concert programs; 
they still do, because the composers 
who bear those names have become 
established figures. But the younger 
men who are coming to the fore are 
apparently mecting with resistance. 








The programs of our symphony or- 
chestras restrict themselves more and 
more to the tried and true favorites 
—to what Virgil Thomson aptly calls 
the Fifty Pieces, The performers 
blame the managers, and the man- 
agers blame the public, saying that 
box office receipts decline when new 
works by unfamiliar composers are 
performed. Perhaps this is only a 
passing phase and the pendulum is 
merely swinging from one side to an- 
other and will eventually go back. 
If so, the sooner the public is again 
prompted to feel a wholesome curi- 
osity in the fresh and novel, the 
sooner the pendulum will return. 
Some intensive education is neces- 
sary, possibly through the channels 
of dignified publicity. 

One way of reducing at least fu- 
ture resistance is to expose the rising 
generation in our schools to the mu- 
sic of our better composers. That this 
can be done successfully was con- 
vincingly shown at the recent Music 
Educators National Conference, 
where young people performed 
works by William Schuman, Paul 
Creston, Roy Harris, and others 
with considerable skill. The music 
educator is the middleman between 
the composer and publisher on the 
one hand and a large section of our 
future audiences on the other. He is 
an important person for those inter- 
ested in the welfare of new music to 
cultivate and encourage. In cooperat- 
ing with the educator the serious 
composer does missionary work for 
the art of his group, not only in an 
educational way but also in a prac- 
tical way; for, by spreading the gos- 
pel of modern music, he helps to im- 
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Your Attention Please 


We have just acquired the catalog of Gordon Music Co. of Hollywood, California, formerly 
known as National Educational Music, and the catalog of Alberto Colombo Music Publisher. 





The following titles are some of the Highlights: 
RED RHYTHM VALLEY by Charles Lee Hill—full band, $2.00 





Educational Band Series STANDARD CLASSICS 
ORIGINAL BAND MARCHES Woodwind and Brass Ensembles 





If your dealer cannot supply, order direct from the publisher. 
Send for the new Volkwein catalog No. 9. 





VOLKWEIN BROS. Ine. 632 LIBERTY AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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S Band Wagon—Lang-Wheeler ............... $1.00 
S Captains Courageous—Maxwell ............. $1.00 Complete with Score 
S Cinemaland Parade—Wheeler .............. $1.00 Song Without Words—Mendelssohn ......... $1.25 
Golden West—Herman ..................... $1.00 Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon & 
S Hollywood on Parade—Van Loan ........... $1.00 French Horn 
> Modern Times—Handler ................... $1.00 Norwegian Dance—Op. 47, No. 28—Grieg .... $1.25 
S Spirit of the Gridiron—Wheeler ............ $1.00 Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Bassoon & 
S The Touchdown-——Godwin .................. $1.00 French Horn 
S U. S. 8S. Dixie—Wheeler ............ccs0c00- $1.00 WupleiGie-3) S) Bees cc ccc ockkk og kilotce $1.00 
S Admiral Farragut—Rowney ................ $1.00 Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet & Bassoon 
2 Novelties and Swing me Piano Sonata Op. 22 ana 
x Brass Band Arrangements = | _ Beethoven ....--. eet e eee e testes eeeees A 
S Annie Laurie in Gettattinie-<teiaaied bles $1.00 FI SO EOS Se 
S Battle of the Band—Colombo .............. $1.00 | Allegretto Grazios--Kuhlau-- From Piano 
S Blind Mice are Strutting—Colombo ......... $1.00 dee a FD hire bla $1.25 
S Silhouette in Rhythm—Wheeler ............ $1.00 : ‘ 
S Yankee Doodle in Swing—Halmy ........... $1.00 Chanson Triste—-Tschaikowsky ............. $1.00 
2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone or 
S Concert Band Arrangements 2nd Trombone 
S Argentina (Rhumba) La Fiesta ............ $2.50 Watehmans Seng—From Lorie Pieces Op. 12 
S Marimba Band Arrangements snort NN rata: OU cc char ao Ge deca ot hae Meda A asa $1.00 
S All Marimba Band Numbers Playable 2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone, or 
S with brass band 2nd Trombone 
S Annie Laurie in Swingtime—Colombo ........ .50 Prelude—Op. 28 No. 20 and Andantino from 
re Cinemaland Parade March—Wheeler ......... 50 Ballad No. 2 Op. 38—Chopin............ $1.00 
Blind Mice are Strutting—Swing March 2 Bb Trumpets, Trombone, Baritone, or 
S SWE MGGI sin toseecudesh west dee eceteenes .50 2nd Trombone 
S Silhouette in Rhythm—Wheeler .............. .50 Last Waltz—Op. 127 No. 3—Schubert....... $1.25 
re Instrumental Solos with Piano tecteneae tbe SHUM esac: BSN 
Accompaniment 
S Idylwild—Concert Waltz—Alto saxophone .... .50 The Stranger—Op. 68 No. 29 Schumann..... $1.25 
S Rosabella Polka—Guentzel—Trombone solo... .50 2 Bb Trumpets, French Horn, Trombone, 
GS] Meditation—Wheeler—Clarinet solo .......... 50 ERS Gt SOR STOOD SE: TENS 
S Fantasian— Wheeler ......ccccccccccsccccccce Theme from Concerto No. 1—Bb Minor-— 
oe Trombone Solo B. C. or Baritone solo ......... .50 P Rie ren ie Phenom cecetecesoces $1.00 
S MTUNISO: BN 6 oo ties ciiawanncle dccnatacaess .50 on 
Enchantment—-Tone Poem—Robt. Carle 
S Duets with Piano Accompaniment 3 Bb Clarinets, Bb Bass Clarinet.......... 15 
S Dos Amigos—Dorado 2 Alto Sax, 1 Tenor Sax, 1 Eb Bar. Sax... .75 
SS ro ae Re ies ~ e ¢ OTe a ry EE eR Arent eer er CETTE 15 
DO} a mato saxophone 2 LILI ‘eo | 4 Trombones BC or Baritones............ 1 
S £ Glt6: 68S; TF AONOE BAG aes Sede enceoris neat 60 2 Bb Trumpets & 2 Trombones........... 15 
S Meditation— Wheeler—Clarinet duet ......... .60 Trombones, Trumpets & Baritone......... 75 
S 
SS 
S 
S 
> 
gS 
S 
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Developments in the Instrumental Field 


LYNN L. SAMS 





Mr. Sams is a member of the promotional staff of the firm of C. G. 


Conn, Ltd. Here he provides pertinent information concerning post- 


war markets for music instruments. 





HE band and orchestra instru- 

ment industry has its share of 
problems as it enters the postwar 
era. Certain critical materials are 
scarce, others are unavailable, and 
all prices are high; the supply of 
skilled labor has been dislocated; the 
tempo of the production line has 
been disturbed. Wartime psychology 
as to pay envelopes and hours of 
work still operates, and normalcy 
seems to be a long and troubled way 
off. 

But this confused situation has a 
bright side—the prospect of a large 
demand for the industry’s product 
in both old and néw fields. Some of 
this demand is in response to 
planned efforts toward its develop- 
ment by the manufacturers; some of 
it is traceable to the war; another 
part of the demand appears to be 
the result of desire for a new “de- 
sign for living’—a more cultural de- 
sign — by many individuals and 
groups. 

One of the fields upon which lead- 
ers in the industry have concentrated 
their promotional programs for a 
number of years is the schools, both 
public and private, That this empha- 
sis was weli chosen is revealed by a 
survey made a short time ago by a 
nationally known agency, One sig- 
nificant finding was that the desire 
to play in band or orchestra was re- 
sponsible for the purchase of a very 


large percentage of the band instru- 


ments then in use, A further break- 
down showed that more than half of 
the group who purchased _instru- 
ments for this reason were of junior 
and senior high school age. 

With these figures in mind, it 
seems logical to assume that the 
schoo] age group provides the best 
market today for the merchandise 
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the band instrument industry has to 
offer. This situation is made more 
favorable by another condition—no 
band instruments have been avail- 
able since 1942. 

A serious drawback in this situa- 
tion, however, is that even if instru- 
ments were plentiful there is a lack 
of trained teachers for this large 
group of would-be musicians. The 
problem is particularly acute in rural 
and small town areas where there 
are few opportunities for outstand- 
ing success with band and orchestra 
groups, because of limited funds and 
equipment. If these deficiencies can 
be taken care of, these areas prob- 
ably will become one of the best 
markets for musical instruments, and 
a big forward step will be taken in 
the program of providing “music for 
the masses.” 

In this connection thanks should 
be extended to the public-spirited 
private citizens, teachers in private 
studios, and the parents of band and 
orchestra students who helped keep 
school music organizations intact 
during the years of the war. Now 
that the men and women who for- 
merly directed these organizations 
are back on the job and in position 
to make the most of the current 
surge of interest in musical activities, 
the services of those who “stood by” 
become highly significant. 


Good Example 


One example of the determination 
of school officials to see to it that 
music education receives the support 
it deserves is the recent action of the 
school directors of Miami, Florida. 
This body voted a $20,000 annual 
appropriation for school bands, allo- 
cating 25 cents per pupil per year in 


the elementary schools and 50 cents 
per pupil per year in the junior high 
schools. An additional $10,000 a 
year was appropriated for the city’s 
senior high schools, to be allocated 
on the basis of need. 

The action of the Miami school 
board is typical of that in many 
other communities where interest in 
band and orchestra playing is fos- 
tered at the kindergarten level and 
continued through the rhythm band 
stage, then on through junior and 
senior high school. Where there are 
junior colleges there is an additional, 
and especially good, field to be de- 
veloped. All in all, there seems to be 
sound argument to support the re- 
cent statement of a prominent music 
educator that “the next few years 
should prove the most exciting ones 
in the history of music education.” 

Important as the school market is, 
it is by no means the only one from 
which an effective demand for band 
and orchestra instruments is antici- 
pated. Membership in municipal 
bands is on the increase; the ranks 
are being swelled by many ex-school 
musicians who want to continue 
their activity in music, by men and 
women back from the armed serv- 
ices, by others who have more leisure 
than ever before because of shorter 
work weeks and labor-saving devices. 
The special band taxes now being 
set up, or reinstated, by many cities 
give added impetus to the municipal 
band, increasing its importance not 
only to those who play in it but also 
to those who listen. 

The new trend toward more lib- 
eral appropriations from corporate 
income for organized community 
recreational activities is also expected 
to enlarge the demand for musical 


(Continued on page 49) 
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NBC’s United Nations Project: 


Peace Now...or Never 


“What atti 

at attitude do we need most to get 
along with our neighbors? ... (It) is a 
desire for understanding, based on... 
respect for the other man’s point of view 
and not least on knowledge of his way 
of life . . . Every medium by which 
knowledge of other peoples is spread 
has a most responsible task in helping 
to create realization that we are living 
in... one world. 

“That is why I was very glad to learn 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s long-term plans for interna- 
tional broadcasting and educational 
activities aimed at fostering a spirit of 
unity and understanding among the 
United Nations.” 


— BENJAMIN COHEN (Chile), Assistant Secretary 
General in Charge of Information, U.N. 


“ational roadcasting -ompany — 
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Asa listener to NBC programs, you have been 
made aware of NBC’s United Nations project 
to promote via radio better understanding 
among peoples of the world. You have prob- 
ably listened to the six University of the Air 
programs which use an international theme. 
These programs of world significance cul- 
minate in a nation-wide NBC United Nations 
Week—September 22-28. 

With the active co-operation of over 100 
membership organizations the National 
Broadcasting Company is devoting seven days 
of its broadcasting schedule to programs and 
special events dedicated to a furtherance of 
understanding among the nations whose rep- 
resentatives compose the United Nations 
Assembly. 

Wherever you are, lend your assistance to 
this worthy cause. /t is a case of peace now— 
or never, and the United Nations organization 
is the instrument through which the objectives 
of obtaining peace will have to be achieved. 


bel 7 





America’s No. 1 Network 


Corporation of America 
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Statement of Editorial 


Policy and Reader Opinion 


ENNIS DAVIS 


HREE months ago the readers 

of this magazine received a let- 
ter from us which informed them 
of the change of title—from Music 
Publishers Journal to The Music 
Journal—which takes place with this 
issue. In that letter we stated that 
the change was being made with the 
strong support of many readers and 
advertisers who had long contended 
that the original title was mislead- 
ing, in that it indicated a distinct 
“trade” flavor instead of a broad edi- 
torial policy which endeavors to pro- 
vide a reading content representing 
the thinking of alert and progressive 
leaders in all sections of the Ameri- 
can music scene. We asked our read- 
ers for expressions of opinion con- 
cerning our editorial policy. What 
did they like best about this maga- 
zine? What did they like least? What 
would they have us do to make it 
more interesting to them? On_ the 
reverse side of the letter were pre- 
sented a number of questions which 
could be answered by check marks or 
by short statements, and space was 
provided for the listing of sugges- 
tions and recommendations. 

The response to the letter-ques- 
tionnaire was far greater than our 
most hopeful estimate. The many 
hundreds of replies which we _ re- 
ceived not only answered the ques- 
tions and offered suggestions and 
recommendations; a large portion of 
them included thoughtful and_pro- 
vocative discussions of our policies 
and indicated sincere interest on the 
part of our readers—for which we 
are deeply appreciative. 

These replies have been carefully 
read, analyzed, and tabulated. We 
believe that all our readers will be 
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interested in knowing something of 
the results. It is not possible to pro- 
vide here a complete coverage of all 
the answers and opinions, but a 
number of them have been selected 
for comment because they seem to 
have significance and because they 
are likely to be of greatest interest to 
the largest number of readers. 


Editorial Purpose 


First, I should like to present the 
editorial purpose and policy of The 
Music Journal as conceived by its 
management and then report some 
views of the readers on the same sub- 
ject. 

We believe that The Music Jour- 
nal should endeavor to achieve a 
goal that is different from the object- 
ive of any other music magazine. It is 
merely a waste of time to provide 
duplication. There are magazines 
that cover the performance field and 
report the doings of artists and audi- 
ences. There are magazines that deal 
with musicological studies and analy- 
sis of the works of contemporary 
composers. ‘There are magazines that 
serve the special interests of organ- 
ists, choirmasters, private teachers, 
music educators, music students, 
violinists, music arrangers, the music 
trades, and so on, Others report the 
music life and activities of certain 
states and regions. Of course it is 
not possible just here to state ade- 
quately the purposes of those maga- 
zines but, generally speaking, every 
publication has some principal di- 
rection in which it functions, Now 
just what direction and purpose may 
be claimed for the editorial policy 
of The Music Journal? 





We believe that the musicians who 
are doing the most to build a truly 


great American music culture are 
those who have good understanding 
of their own purposes and efforts in 
relation to all phases of our music 
life. Every musician who is serious 
in his work and who has ideals be- 
yond and above purely commercial 
requirements is, in fact, a music edu- 
cator. The church organist is a mu- 
sic educator. So are the composer, 
the radio station director, the film 
music director, the concert artist, 
and all other musicians whose efforts 
attempt to accomplish something 
artistically worth while. To be an 
educator, in the real sense of the 
word, requires leadership—and rarely 
is leadership attained by the mu- 
sician who leads an isolated profes- 
sional life. The alert and progressive 
school music teacher knows that his 
power for leadership will be de- 
cidedly limited if he concerns himself 
with only the affairs of that area 
bounded by four walls to make a 
schoolroom. He realizes that his edu- 
cational program must be closely co- 
ordinated with the music and musi- 
cians of radio, church, films, and 
community groups, and with com- 
posers and publishers. No longer can 
he offer an academic catechism of 
lines, spaces, sharps, and flats and at- 
tain musical leadership in the eyes 
of the pupils in his school. He must 
know what is going on in the music 
of radio and films (to mention only 
two fields), otherwise he will be le- 
hind his pupils rather than ahead of 
them. It makes good sense for him to 
take great interest in what import- 
ant, authoritative people in radio and 
films are thinking. So it is with the 
film music director who is becoming 
increasingly aware of what goes on 
in music in the schools; the choir- 
master who is becoming more aware 
of choral music in radio; the radio 
director who is becoming more aware 
of the work of non-professional mu- 
sic organizations; the composer who 
is becoming more aware of the com- 
petence of educational and other 
amateur groups; the publisher who 
is becoming more aware of the needs 
of all fields of music activity; and so 
on and on. 

All of these people, from A.A. 
G.O.’s to zither players, are develop- 
ing a greatly increased interest in one 
another’s work, Such a development 
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demands a forum for the expression 
of viewpoints and opinions—a place 
where any musician may gain a good 
over-view of the ideas and activities 
that are current in music fields other 
than his own. 

Briefly stated, then, it is our pur- 
pose to keep our readers in touch 
with the thinking of the people who 
are doing progressive, frontier jobs 
in all sections of our national music 
life. If we can do only that one thing 
we shall feel that our existence is 
justified. 


Reader Interest 


We fully realize that most of our 
readers have a major interest in some 
one area of the music field. It is only 
natural for them to give particular 
attention to articles that have to do 
with their own kind of endeavor. 
The choirmaster eagerly reads ar- 
ticles having to do with choirs. The 
bandmaster looks for new informa- 
tion in stories that deal with bands 


and band literature. The singing 
teacher reads carefully what some 
other singing teacher has to say 


about a problem that is highly im- 
portant to both of them. But we 
must make it clear that it is not the 
principal goal of this magazine to 
supply choral articles to choirmas- 
ters, band articles to bandmasters, 
and singing articles to singing teach- 
ers. Quite the contrary. We want 
people outside the church music field 
to read articles about church music, 
choir development, and organ play- 
ing. We want people outside the 
band field (particularly those who 
look upon the band as a lower-grade 
music organization) to read articles 
having to do with the modern band 
and its literature. We want those 
who are not well informed concern- 
ing the teaching of singing to read 
articles by eminent voice authorities. 
If and when we find that we are not 
able to further this kind of integra- 
tion and understanding through in- 
terchange of opinions and view- 
points we might as well close up 
shop and admit that our purpose has 
failed. 

It may be that choirmasters have 
need for a new publication that 
would deal both extensively and in- 
tensively with the problems of choral 
conducting, choral literature, and 
choral techniques; that bandmasters 
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NEW FILLMORE RELEASES 


BAND 


BIG TIME BOOGIE 


Full Band, $3.50; Symphonic Band, $5.00; Extra Parts, 30c each; Condensed Score, 50c 
BAND 
(Grade 3) 


KOLOMEA OVERTURE By JAMES M. FULTON 
Full Band, $3.50; Symphonic Band, $5.00; Extra Parts, 30c each; Condensed Score, 50c 
BAND 

GO RAIDERS GO 
HAIL! HAIL TO EDISON... tyHe¥rrrutwone 


Full Band, $1.00; Extra Parts, 
POPULAR 




















By DEKE MOFFITT 


A New Original Concert Boogie Woogie 




















A New Class C Overture 




















NEW FOOTBALL 
MARCHING SONGS 


10c each 




















New Popular Arrangements 
By DEKE MOFFITT 


Full Band—Concert Arr., $1.50; 




















By ROBERT R. RODEN 














Extra Parts, 15c each 
WOODWIND 
WOODWIND 
IN THE SPOTLIGHT will gain early spotlight recognition 


A NEW MODERNLY CONSTRUCTED 
Playable With or Without Piano Accomp. Complete Arr. $1.50 


QUARTET FOR Bb CLARINETS 
Quartet for Bb Clarinets with Piano Acc. Quartet for Three Bb Clarinets and Alto 


Sheet Music, 35c; Dance Orchestra, 75c (No Extra Parts); 
Quartet and Score, $1.00 
Clarinet with Piano Acc. (Includes Optional Bass Clarinet for Quintet) 








By DEKE MOFFITT 


A New Contest Calibre Quartet that 








FOR BAND LEADERS ONLY 
AN OPPORTUNITY TO GET FAMILIAR WITH THIS SERIES OF 


FILLMORE BAND COLLECTIONS 


We will send a free sample Cornet part of any of these band folios to any bonifide 
Band Leader or School Music Supervisor. Write us and mention “The Music Journal’ 
with your list of sample booklets and they will be forthcoming. 
The Fillmore Short Cut (Band Method). 

Folk Tune Band Book (for Beginners) 

Fillmore Beginners’ Band Book 

Fillmore Transition Band Book (for Very Toons Bands; 
Fillmore Second Reader Band Book (for Young Bands) 

Bennett Band Book No. | (Variety Numbers for Young Bands) 
Bennett Band Book No. 2 (Variety Numbers for Young Bands). 
Bennett Bond Book No. 3 (Variety Numbers for Young Bands) 
Bennett Band Book No. 4 (Variety Numbers for Young Bands) 





Leon V. Metcalf 
Leon V. Metcalf 
.James M. Fulton 
Leon V. Metcalf 
Leon V. Metcalf 
..Harold Bennett 
..Harold Bennett 
Harold Bennett 
Harold Bennett 


Al-Ha Band Book (Medium Numbers).................. Al Hayes 
Al Hayes Band Book (Medium Numbers)... Al Hayes 
Huff Band Book (Medium “Melody” Senmeed . -Will Huff 
Huff Par-Excel Band Book (Medium or Excellent Variety). .Will Huff 
Noel March Book (16 Fairly Easy Marches)... F, E. Noel 





John N. Klohr 
..Wm. M. Talbott 
..Henry Fillmore 
Henry Fillmore 
..Forest L. Buchtel 
..Leon V. Metcalf 
eee ee rr. Henry Fillmore 
..Tr. by Corwin H. Taylor 
BRadt .R. E. Hildreth 
August H. Schaefer 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Apex March Book (16 Marches of Easy to Medium Grade... 

Talbott March Book (Fine Group of Medium Marches)............... 
Henry Fillmore March Book (Best Folio of Snappy Marches) 
Fillmore Trombone Family (Collection of 15 Trombone Characteristics)... 
Buchtel Band Book (Original, with Great Variety)............ es 
Big Six Band Book (Folk Songs for 6-Piece Combination)... ccc 
Gloria Band Book (67 Hymns and Gospel Songs).. 
Themes of the Masters (Melodies and Motives)... 
Picturesque Pieces (Original for Concert Program).. 
Fillmore Co-Operative Concert Band Book ....cccccccco.- ‘ 




















528 Elm Street 























need a band magazine and voice 
teachers a voice magazine. In fact, 
our management has given some 
thought to the possibility of estab- 
lishing such “specialist” publica- 
tions. But we earnestly believe that 
our first and most important duty is 
to provide an exploratory, integrated 
coverage of a wide variety of sub- 
jects that will keep our readers well 
informed of developments in the 
whole American music scene. 

Most of our readers seem to share 
this viewpoint. In their replies there 
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Parts 75¢ 





Parts 35¢ 





Ask for 


Request a copy of 
a Graded Curricu- 
lum for Your Band. 








223 W. Lake Street 





FOOTBALL REVUES 


is constant reiteration of such state- 
ments as: “Your magazine keeps me 
in touch with all kinds of music ac- 
tivities about which I need to know.” 
“It is most interesting to read what 
authoritative people in other fields 
have to say about their work.” “You 
provide excellent information con- 
cerning all facets of American music 
which all of us should know.” 

In contrast, there are the com- 
ments of some readers who expected 
something which they have not re- 
ceived. Six readers state that they 





START YOUR YEAR 


in 


MID-SEASON FORM 
with 
SMITH-Y ODER-BACHMAN 


TECHNIC 


The quick positive way to regain pre-vacation playing standards. 


The development of technical proficiency and musicianship takes on 
new interest when presented thru ensemble playing. 


Band and Orchestra Instrumentation 


Pa. Cond. $1.00 


Try TECHNIC Now! 
* & & 2 2 2 8 
GET ON THE BANDWAGON 


x *& * 


with 


FOOTBALL REVUES 


By PAUL YODER 


A superb collection of 8 new shows especially designed for outdoor 
performance. Shows include a pre-game salute and a two-band revue. 
Conductor book contains detailed directions for presentation. 


Full Band Instrumentation 


Pa. Cond. (with Routines) $1.00 





Send for 
A Select Choral 
List. 





today. 





NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO. Publisher 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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subscribed to what they thought was 
a “trade” journal which would give 
them assistance in writing and mar- 
keting compositions. For instance: 
“The reason for my taking a sub- 
scription was the title Music Pub- 
lishers Journal. I am a fairly recent 
college graduate who has had favor- 
able comment on compositions done 
in theory classes. It has been sug- 
gested that I submit some of these 
for publication. I expected this mag- 
azine would give me helpful sugges- 
tions for getting a start in the field 
of music publication. The issues I 
have received thus far have not 
helped me at all and unless there is 
a change in the make-up of the mag- 
azine with the issues coming to me, 
I do not intend to renew.” 

Another comment along the same 
line: “I was greatly disappointed to 
discover that Music Publishers Jour- 
nal did not fulfill its ‘trade’ implica- 
tion, but fell into the category of the 
other literary magazines. If you con- 
tinue in this form, I am sure that 
there will be no necessity in con- 
tinuing my subscription to the mag- 
azine. I am interested in learning ad 
vanced techniques of writing for or- 
chestra; with studies of contempo- 
rary scoring explained to describe 
their distinct application; discuss the 
scoring habits of individual com- 
posers—how they stamp their identity 
on the score...technical discourses 
on orchestration, requirements of 
new compositions, playing time, ap- 
praisal of orchestration, style of com- 
position, harmony and form, latest 
innovations in orchestration, cuts of 
actual score sheets, distinction be- 
tween heading of ‘band’: videlicet, 
whether brass, jazz, or symphonic, 
with or without strings.” 

Well, (now that we’ve caught our 
breath), we must admit that we are 
reluctant to see these two readers 
leave our family. We respect their 
comments as being serious and well- 
intentioned, but their requirements 
are beyond our editorial powers, We 
only hope that in their wish to get a 
quick start in the business of writing 
the kind of stuff that publishers will 
grab, they will not lose sight of the 
ideas and problems about which our 
authors write. It may be that the 
“ivory-tower” composer need not care 
about the thinking of his contempo- 
raries, but anyone who wants to 
buckle down to the job of getting his 
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manuscripts accepted for publication 
and performance right now might do 
well to spend some time reading the 
“background” thinking of his po- 
tential customers in radio, schools, 
concert, films, church, and so on. 

In a contrasting vein is the com- 
ment of a composer who would ap- 
pear in almost everyone’s list of “ten 
leading symphonic composers of to- 
day.” He says: “I like The Music 
Journal (to call it by its new name) 
because it is so different from other 
music magazines. I save my _ issues 
because your concentration in each 
issue upon one field of music en- 
ables me to build an excellent ref- 
erence library on music.” That com- 
ment leads naturally to the first ques- 
tion submitted to our readers. 


Single Subject or Variety? 


Which do you prefer? Issues in 
which the majority of articles are 
devoted to the discussion of some 
one field (film music, church music, 
music education, band music, music 
libraries, etc.)? Issues that contain 
articles on a wide variety of sub- 
jects? 

The replies to these questions were 
naturally of great interest to the edi- 
torial staff. Many of our issues had 
centered around a particular music 
activity; others had been of a more 
varied and general nature. Which 
did our readers like best? Every day 
as the replies rolled in we would 
eagerly look at the totals. Here was 
an instance in which the readers 
could be of really great help in de- 
termining editorial policy. In fact, 
we felt magnificently democratic 
about the whole business. But what 
did the readers do? They let us down 
...down...down! Their votes on 
both sides of the question were ex- 
actly even in number. 

So what are we going to do? We 
are going to do both kinds of issues 
If the readers can be 50-50, so can 
we. 

Seriously, though, we should like 
to comment upon the reasons why 
we have presented so many issues 
that have centered around some one 
principal theme. In the first place 
there are a number of areas of mu- 
sical activity that have had little or 
no representation in the form of 
published material that reaches a 
general reading public of musicians. 
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For instance, we believe that the 
work of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists is of utmost importance to 
our national music culture, but in- 
formation concerning the plans and 
activities of this organization are not 
sufficiently well known to musicians 
outside the field of church music. 
Therefore, I have invited the Guild 
several times to contribute groups 
of articles concerning church music 
and its problems so that any reader 
might obtain a substantial amount 
of information in one reading—ra- 


ther than scattered fragments. The 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing contributed the contents of 
an entire issue devoted to the teach- 
ing of singing and vocal repertory. 
One of our issues dealt solely with 
the modern concert band and _ its 
literature, Several issues have been 
devoted to music education in 
schools and resultant effects in com- 
munity life. Members of the Music 
Library Association prepared the 
contents of a recent issue, all of 
which had to do with the function 
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of music libraries and librarians. In 
our next issue (November-December, 
1946) we shall present a series of ar- 
ticles dealing with the various as- 
pects of musicology, written by mem- 
bers of the American Musicological 
Society. 


A “special topic” issue that re- 
ceived widespread commendation 
was the one that was directed toward 
the problem of a serious decrease in 
the number and quality of young 
string players. So we felt pretty good 


when, in examing our readers’ com- 
ments, we came across the following 
statement: “Keep up the good work. 
From an article in your magazine on 
string instrument teaching in public 
schools I was able to convince my 
board of education that it should 
hire a full-time string teacher and 
furnish 75, violins, violas, cellos, and 
basses for the pupils.” 

Issues devoted largely to one gen- 
eral topic are of particular value to 
students, librarians, research work- 
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ers, and musicians who have need 
from time to time to assemble a con- 
siderable amount of material relating 
to some particular subject or ques- 
tion. We see a continued need for 
“bunches” of articles having to do 
with subjects such as film music, 
radio music, choral techniques and 
practices, the piano and piano music, 
problems and contributions in mu- 
sic research, means and methods of 
securing more performance of new 
music, growth of the literature of 
church music, closer liaison between 
“educational” music and “profession- 
al” music, etc., etc. All of these sub- 
jects are of decided interest to the 
thinking musician, no matter what 
the “department” in which he works. 
On the other hand, we plan to pro- 
vide other issues which contain ar- 
ticles dealing with a wide variety of 
subjects. 

Regarding whether we should fur- 
nish a smaller number of long ar- 
ticles or a larger number of short 
articles there was also almost evenly- 
divided opinion, Very sensibly, sev- 
eral readers stated that they were for 
articles if they had enough to say to 
justify their being read. 


What Subjects? 


We received a large number of 
highly valuable suggestions concern- 
ing topics and subjects about which 
the readers would like to have ar- 
ticles written, This information has 
been carefully classified and tabu- 
lated, and it will be our most-used 
reference work in the preparation of 
future issues. Two suggestions that 
were presented by a number of read- 
ers were: (1) listings of works of 
contemporary composers that are 
available to those who must make 
and prepare programs away from 
the resources of large metropolitan 
centers; and (2) reproduction of 
pages of scores written by contempo- 
rary composers—both of these, pic- 
tures and scores, to supplement the 
full-page pictures which have al- 
ready been so well received. 

Should anyone be heard stating 
that musicians do not have inquir- 
ing minds I suggest that he be sent 
around to tabulate and analyze the 
topics and subjects about which our 
readers want more information. 
They want to know everything! 

One recommendation for new 
content that came from a substantial 
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number of readers was a distinct sur- 
prise to us. It was the request to in- 
clude pictures of school music or- 
ganizations. For many years we 
have been looking at published pic- 
tures of school groups—bands, or- 
chestras, choirs, etc.—and to us they 
all look alike. Occasionally there is 
some sort of a “trick” formation that 
would identify a particular chorus, 
band, or orchestra, but usually the 
only thing that can be seen is a sea 
of undistinguishable faces above 
robes or uniforms. We realize the 
“home town” response value when a 
picture of a local organization ap- 
pears in a magazine, but it is difficult 
to imagine that any appreciable 
number of readers are particularly 
interested in looking at them. Will 
somebody straighten us out on this? 
We were also surprised at the num- 
ber of requests for pictures of “ar- 
tists such as Nelson Eddy and Lily 
Pons,” and for pictures of “the great 
concert halls and opera houses all 
over the world.” 


Advertising 


And last, but far from least, in ap- 
praisal of this magazine’s contents 
are the comments concerning the 
value of the advertising which it 
contains. Following are only a few 
of the many statements which relate 
to its advertising columns: “I usu- 
ally read the ads first, the articles 
last. I get ideas for new music, new 
books, and new approaches for both 
choral and instrumental teaching.” 
“Excellent magazine. Appreciate es- 
pecially the ads of the publishers. I 
fee] that they contain the latest in- 
formation.” “It is my best ready 
reference work for the selection and 
ordering of new music.” One reader 
inquires, “Why advertise the sure- 
sellers over and over? It’s the music 
off the beaten path that I am inter- 
ested in learning about and I wish 
more firms would advertise that kind 
of music.” And then there’s the 
reader who used only a few words 
to say: “The advertisements are 
more interesting than the articles.” 


Appreciation 


In the preceding paragraphs we 
have presented only a small samp- 
ling of the vast number of sugges- 
tions, recommendations. ideas, and 
criticisms which our readers so gen- 
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erously sent to us. We only wish 
that it were possible for us to make 
personal acknowledgment and reply 
to all of them. The best that we 
can do is to express our sincere ap- 
preciation and promise faithfully 
that all the material received will 
be carefully considered and utilized 
in relation to our editorial policy. 
Many publications carry columns 
titled “Letters from Our Readers,” 
“The Voice of the People,” etc. 
We have considered the possibility 
of including such a department in 


The Music Journal but have al- 
ways arrived at the conclusion that 
the whole of our magazine is de- 
voted to expression of the opinions 
of our readers. It is our belief that 
the readers are more interested in 
one another’s thinking than in the 
statements of “professional” writers. 
Our readers are our authors, and vice 
versa, From such exchange of opin- 
ions and ideas can come, we firmly 
believe, much good to the cause of 
music in the lives of the American 


public. 
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SCHUMAN 


(Continued from page 7) 


talk about plans that extend far into 
the future. “Mr. Schuman, what 
about the things that can be done 
right now, this year and next, in the 
Juilliard School to bring the educa- 
tion of your young musicians into 
closer register with the music that is 
being written in their time?” 

“I believe that the education of 
young musicians should produce in 


them a curiosity about the music of 
all times and sources and a driving 
desire to explore all sections and 
fields of music literature unceasingly. 
Music is the stuff of the musician’s 
profession. It is a constantly growing 
mass of material whose content, both 
old and new, should be searched, ex- 
amined, and evaluated by the truly 
professional musician in the same 
manner that the best scientists, law- 
yers, engineers, and doctors maintain 
never-ending curiosity about the 
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fields of knowledge which relate to 
their professions. 

“If we can train young musicians 
so that they will have an insatiable 
curiosity about the entire field of 
music literature, their wish to ex- 
plore new music will be a natural, 
normal outcome. When this happens 
the strangle hold of the usual reper- 
tory pieces will be broken and both 
the profession and the public will 
be on their way to a broader, more 
varied, and more interesting reper- 
tory. 

“For the average listener, special 
approaches to the performance and 
hearing of mew music are not con- 
ducive to a proper frame of mind 
concerning that music. New music 
should not be compartmentalized 
and treated apart from other music. 
The individual should look upon his 
acquisition of new music as a nat- 
ural, integrated part of his musical 
growth.” 

When questioned about specific 
plans of the Juilliard School of Mu- 
sic to modify its curriculum and pro- 
cedures so that its students may de- 
velop a greater awareness and under- 
standing of new music, Mr. Schu- 
man said: 

“Let’s leave broad, long-term plans 
for future discussion. I prefer to talk 
about definite ideas and projects that 
we intend to initiate right now. 

“First, what about the students be- 
fore they come to us? Each year many 
hundreds of young musicians seek 
entrance into Juilliard. Through a 
careful selection of modern works 
to implement the standard literature 
for entrance examinations we will 
aid in enriching the repertory of 
both successful and unsuccessful can- 
didates. While in the past, contempo- 
rary selections have been called for 
in many Juilliard entrance auditions, 
choice of them has been left to the 
candidate, whose slight knowledge of 
the field often led to the most ob- 
vious works. 

“We now intend to provide rep- 
resentative lists of contemporary 
works from which candidates may 
make their selection. We_ believe 
that this will stimulate both appli- 
cants and their teachers to a greater 
awareness of contemporary music 
and a greater knowledge of what 
pieces are available to them in the 
training of young students who hope 
to enter our school for professional 
training. It is also reasonable to as- 
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sume that many teachers of prospec- 
tive Juilliard students will assign 
this new music to their other pupils. 

“Second, the policy of maximum 
exploration of music will be a part 
of all of our teaching. Classroom 
work and individual and group pro- 
grams will include a considerable 
amount of unconventional music as 
a natural and expected part of the 
musical growth of pupils. 

“Third, all our group activities at 
the school will be in the form of 
workshops and laboratories. ‘Those 
works that prove most interesting 
will be presented in public perform- 
ance—particularly works that cannot, 
for one reason or another, be per- 
formed by established public-per- 
formance organizations. We _ also 
have plans to perform a number of 
important works through the medi- 
um of radio and records.” 

After listening to this brief ac- 
count of plans for the study and per- 
formance of new works I inquired 
what the Juilliard School intends to 
do to stimulate and encourage the 
writing of new compositions. Mr. 
Schuman replied: 

“In our efforts toward the devel- 
opment of a modern repertory we 
hope to provide something that has 
been afforded to all too few new 
works—re peat performances. How 
many works have had greatly-pub- 
licized first performances only to dis- 
appear from the scene completely— 
even before the most capable musi- 
cians were able to form opinions con- 
cerning their worth. We expect to 
offer a large number of repeat per- 
formances which will provide care- 
ful, considered hearings of works 
that deserve them 

“We shall establish facilities at the 
Juilliard School which will enable 
composers, known and unknown, 
whose scores are acceptable to a 
reading committee, to hear their 
works competently rehearsed by any 
combination of performers, For in- 
stance, the recently organized Juil- 
liard String Quartet will spend much 
time in the reading and rehearsal 
of new works for the benefit of their 
composers. ‘This activity will be regu- 
larly scheduled from day to day 
through the school year and will be 
an integral part of our daily program 
of work rather than a ‘special event.’ 

“New works will be commissioned 
by us. They will also be performed 
by us, but we shall not require that 
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we have the first performance. If the 
composer finds opportunity for first 
performance elsewhere before we are 
able to present the work, he will be 
free to take advantage of it. The 
composer may also proceed with pub- 
lication as he sees fit. When time for 
our performance arrives we will as- 
sume cost of copying, unless it is al- 
ready in published form. 

“Of our first group of commis- 
sioned works, about one-half will be 
educational works for piano. Each of 
three composers will provide five 


compositions. Darius Milhaud has 
been commissioned to write five ele- 
mentary works; Alvin Etler, 
works of medium grade; and Alexi 
Hiaeff, five of advanced grade. As a 
part of our coordinated plan, these 
works, if acceptable to the faculty 
committees, will be included in the 
repertory lists for entrance auditions. 

“Other compositions that have al- 
ready been commissioned are: a work 
for solo instrument and orchestra by 
Ernest Block; a short orchestral work 
by Bernard Rogers; an opera by Bur- 
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rill Phillips; and a chamber music 
work by Douglas Moore. 

“These are some of our plans and 
projects for the near future. From 
them we expect to develop momen- 
tum and ‘know-how’ that will enable 
us to move to more extensive acti- 
vities in the future. Many changes 
have been made and are still under 
way in the Juilliard School—changes 
that we believe will be responsible 
for increasingly effective teaching 
and learning. ‘There is one thing that 
is uppermost in my mind at this 


time, It is the great need to educate 
young musicians in such a way that 
they will have searching, open minds 
that cannot be shunted into narrow 
compartments of music literature 
and there remain content, smug, and 
satisfied for years to come. We want 
them to be aware of and receptive to 
the music of their time—and of all 
other times, too. We want them to 
be equipped to assume positions of 
leadership in the American scene, 
with the power to lead toward 
all music.” 
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HARRIS 


(Continued from page 9) 


But just on the chance that some 
enlightened and benevolent soul who 
reads this might think it was high 
time to begin protecting his own 
business (and incidentally American 
culture), I am going to suggest some 
modest initial steps which might be 
taken to provide funds for the neces- 
sary creative research in music as a 
foundation for new music for future 
markets. 

Bearing in mind (1) that today’s 
public most certainly will not be 
tomorrow’s public, (2) that therefore 
the professional musician must begin 
to prepare for the market demands 
of tomorrow’s public, and (3) that 
today’s progressive composer is also 
a human being, entitled to economic 
and social protection by society, even 
though his work is being done for 
tomorrow’s audiences, I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions for earnest con- 
sideration. 

Major symphony orchestras, radio 
and recording corporations, and 
publishers should set aside an an- 
nual appropriation in their budgets 
for the employment of progressive 
American composers. This can be 
done through direct employment, 
through commission, or, preferably, 
through both. Our major symphony 
orchestras and opera companies are 
not economically self-sustaining. 
They are able to continue their 
large-scale operations only by solicit- 
ing financial aid from wealthy citi- 
zens. Yet with this shaky economic 
foundation, they continue year after 
year, supporting at handsome fees 
conductors, soloists, first-chair orches- 
tral men, and managers with large 
office personnel and equipment, and 
at less handsome fees the second- 
string orchestral players and assisting 
personnel of various talents and cali- 
bers. The same is true of opera com- 
panies. With this setup, is it not 
reasonable that they should also in- 
clude in their large annual budgets 
economic provision to engage out- 
standing American composers by the 
year, paying them a fee equivalent, 
let us say, to that received by the 
concertmaster? 

I am fully aware that most manag- 
ers will brush this suggestion off as 
impractical, premature, and without 
precedent. Every progressive step 
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that mankind has ever made has been 
without precedent, Whether it is pre- 
mature cannot be determined until 
it has been tried. My personal belief 
is that there are enough good sym- 
phonic composers to supply all of 
our major symphony orchestras and 
opera companies. If this idea is im- 
practical, the whole project of a 
symphony orchestra is also impracti- 
cal from a commercial standpoint 
and should have been dropped long 
ago. This also goes for opera and 
for chamber music. 

Radio corporations have already 
attacked this problem as far as com- 
mercial radio is concerned. They 
have been engaging composer-arrang- 
ers for musical background continu- 
ity for several years. In fact, radio 
could no more get along without 
composer-arrangers than Hollywood 
could. But these boys have not the 
time, the opportunity, or the cre- 
ative energy left to do any significant 
research work toward building a fu- 
ture music. Ali they can do under the 
pressure which is imposed upon 
them is to assemble musical styles 
that have been already written; 
hence this music all sounds the same 
—it is just a mixture of everything 
that has been successful. Far from 
being any contribution to our music 
culture, the efforts of these ham- 
strung boys are rapidly convincing 
the world that America is a sinkhole 
for creative musical talent. 


Substantial Underwriting 


Nor is the occasional commission 
to well-known composers with one 
performance of a work (all well-cal- 
culated to give radio interests a maxi- 
mum of publicity) going to do much 
good. If radio companies are going 
to contribute to the development of 
our culture, they will be obliged to 
settle into the task of substantially 
underwriting new music; they will 
have to reach a little bit deeper into 
their profits pocket and put some 
real money on the table for the 
future development of that product 
which they are so rapidly wearing 
out. 

Recording corporations are also 
doing their full share of wearing 
threadbare the so-called “master- 
pieces” of Europe’s old music. I un- 
derstand, for instance, that 
recording company has_ recently 
proudly announced the eleventh re- 


one 
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cording of a standard symphony. Re- 
cording companies also have a moral 
obligation, as well as an economic 
expedient, to develop the culture of 
those people to whom they are sell- 
ing their product. Perhaps records 
are the most important resource of 
music in building cultural values. 
Records can be shipped anywhere 
as permanent performances of music. 
With records, music is really heard 
and studied through repeated per- 
formances in schools and homes. 
Certainly recording corporations 


have one of the most important so- 
cial responsibilities to our culture, 
but so far they have done very little 
about it. 

Major recording corporations could 
well afford to commission American 
composers every year to write works 
especially for recording; and no 
doubt the American record public 
would respond with a great deal 
more enthusiasm than they do to an 
additional recording of an old Euro- 
pean symphony of which they al- 
ready have one or more recordings 
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in their cabinets—modernistic cover 
designs notwithstanding. It is indeed 
an amusing commentary on the mu- 
sical tastes of America that record- 
ing companies seck to camouflage old 
music with modern art cover de- 
signs—the “old wine in new bottles” 
dodge. 

As for publishing companies, it is 
pretty generally known that some ol 
them have established their financial 
foundations by pirating old Euro- 
pean music, selling it to America for 
as much as the traffic would bear, 


without handicap of royalty. They 
have peddled this music into every 
home and music library in America, 
and I strongly suspect that they have 
about worked this formula to_ its 
limit. ‘They too can ill afford to 
sidestep the social-economic respon- 
sibility to the nation which has 
made them. They too must look to 
future markets. Some of them have 
already seen the handwriting on the 
wall and have taken decisive action 
to help their own cause by helping 
develop an American culture. 
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The foregoing discussion is not the 
outgrowth of any unhappy state of 
deprivation on my part. It has been 
my extreme good fortune to be com- 
missioned by both radio and record- 
ing companies, and by major sym- 
phony orchestras, and at present I 
am the recipient of a composer-fel- 
lowship and a generous contract with 
a major publishing company. I have 
set down these thoughts rather in 
the hope that other American com- 
posers could be granted the same 
privileges which I myself enjoy. Hav- 
ing struggled along without these 
privileges in my earlier years, I am 
now in a position to appreciate fully 
how imperative economic and social 
citizenship is to the well-being of a 
composer, 

America is a great and rich nation. 
‘There is no possible justification for 
forcing her creative musicians into 
the position of overworked teachers 
and hack writers for economic sus- 
tenance. Part of our nation’s power 
lies in its tight economic organiza- 
tion, and it would seem now that 
only well-organized agencies of mu- 
sic can give worthy American com- 
posers the economic independence 
which they need today to write the 
American music of tomorrow. 





KAUFMAN 


(Continued from page 11) 


In other words, concert has risen 
from the ranks. In doing so, it has 
lost a lot of its gayety and fun. ‘The 
former give and take, the spontane- 
ous understanding between artist 
and aiidience is absent, appearing 
only as a rarity. Most of the time 
today’s concert has a simple scheme— 
the artist plays or the artist sings, 
but invariably the audience listens 
quietly and just as quietly files out. 

It is time to ask, “What is the 
trouble with our concerts?” [ doubt 
that understanding has stopped. be- 
cause violinists no longer mimic the 
moo of a cow or because cellists have 
ceased standing on their heads. I do 
believe that the trouble lies in the 
programming, in what the artist 
gives his audience. 

Separately, an audience might not 
know A-sharp from C-minor, but in 
a group they know what is good or at 
least what is good for them. And if 
an audience in Sherman, ‘Texas, says 
no to music or to a musician, that 
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same music and that same musician 
will draw a blank in New York or 
Boston. People know when they are 
being bored. For that reason, audi- 
ence reaction is one of the best cues 
to good program planning. And as 
a result of that program planning 
the audience will like the new music. 
Sooner or later the people will de- 
mand it. 





SAMS 


(Continued from page 36) 


instruments. City and park recrea- 
tion boards, leaders of summer 
camps, rural clubs, vacation Bible 
schools, and community settlement 
houses are requesting help in the 
organization of musical ensembles, 
large and small; and instrumental 
groups are receiving more attention 
than ever before. The National Rec- 
reation Association, too, is standing 
squarely behind the promotion of 
music and working toward the goal 
of using a greater part of the na- 
tional income for such a purpose. 

Another hopeful sign for the mu- 
sic merchant is the apparent disposi- 
tion on the part of the public to 
support the building of large and 
well-equipped community centers as 
memorials to war veterans. These 
centers, with adequate auditoriums, 
theaters, practice rooms, and arenas, 
promise new opportunities for music- 
loving groups, which means markets 


for the music industry. 
Industrial Music 
There are other fields in which 


music is just beginning to emerge, 
but more as a necessity than as a rec- 
reational or cultural activity. Indus- 
try is one of these fields. In 1930 an 
article in the magazine Factory and 
Industrial Managament described 
music as “production’s metronome” 
and predicted that it would become 
an accepted tool of industry by 1940. 
More recently an industrial music 
consultant stated that in his opinion 
the services of 26,000 trained musi- 
cians would be needed eventually in 
this field. 

The use of music is also increasing 
in another area where it classifies as 
a necessity—in hospitals and other in- 
Stitutions caring for the physically 
and mentally disabled, particularly 
war veterans. While music has not 
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yet been accepted unreservedly as an 
instrument of therapy, its value in 
these institutions is undisputed. 
Added to the markets already men- 
tioned as new or increased sources of 
demand for band instruments are a 
number of others that are taken so 
much for granted that they are likely 
to be overlooked by a casual ob- 
server. Among these are the profes- 
sioiak dance bands, which numbei 
around 10,000; the great symphony 
orchestras; radio, with its liberal al- 
lotment of time to music; sound 
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movies, which have made “musicals” 
so popular; recordings of new and 
improved design; and that interest- 
ing newcomer, television. 
Sometimes signs point in the 
wrong direction, thoroughly contus- 
ing a situation, For there seems at 
the present time to be a greater num- 
ber than ever before of signs point- 
ing the band and orchestra instru- 
ment industry toward the advisabil- 
ity of doing both 


immediate and 


long-range planning for larger pro- 
duction and greater sales of its wares. 
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KENDALL 


(Continued from page 13) 


Columbia Concerts, tnc., and the 
National Artists Bureau—including 
appearances with leading orchestras. 

Plans are also being developed to 
insure that the winners of the con- 
ductors’ and composers’ contests will 
receive comparable recognition, in 
the case of composers, to the extent 
of having their works published and 
performed so widely that the public 


may have an opportunity to become 
well acquainted with them. 

The composition that wins the 
regional prize will be performed, if 
it should be an orchestra score, by 
a regional orchestra. The composer 
will be assisted in the expense of 
copying the score and parts and in 
recording the composition. At the 
national finals the choice of the prize 
composition will be made from the 
works given regional awards. When 
a composition is thus approved, the 
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conductors and virtuosos who are 


members of the artists’ advisory com- 
mittee will consider it with a view 
to performance. Thus the composer 
who successively wins regional and 
national competitions will be in a 
good position to gain wide recogni- 
tion for his compositions. 

While the ultimate objective of 
the Rachmaninoff Fund is to dis- 
cover hitherto unrecognized Ameri- 
can talent, the plan is expected also 
to result in the raising of the stand- 
ards of performance throughout the 
United States. Further, because the 
composers’ awards will stress works 
for piano, solo and with orchestra, it 
will enrich greatly “the now some- 
what barren stretches of American 
piano music.” And finally, jt will 
provide a great opportunity for more 
young American composers to hear 
their works come alive at last 
through performance. 





MURPHY 


(Continued from page 29) 


use a persistent rhythmic accompani- 
ment figure as a means of creating 
the desired mood—Schubert’s “ErI- 
king,” for example. Characteristic 
rhythms may be strongly associative, 
as in Ravel’s “La Valse,” which de- 
picts the disintegration of Viennese 
culture under the onslaught of war, 
or Beethoven’s subtle use of the Sara- 
bande rhythm in the opening chords 
and second theme of the “Egmont 
Overture” to suggest the Spanish 
domination of the Dutch people. In 
these instances the music becomes 
more meaningful through conscious 
recognition of the rhythmic patern. 

Recognition of melodic factors 
overlaps that of rhythmic ones, since 
the two are almost inseparable. How- 
ever, instances do occur in this field 
—for example Schumann’s sly refer- 
ence to the forbidden “Marsellaise” 
in the first movement of the Vienna 
Carnival Scene, Wagner's quotation 
of Tristan motives in Die Meister- 
singer, and Mozart’s similar use of a 
melody from The Marriage of Figaro 
in the finale of Don Giovanni, But 
perhaps the keenest pleasure comes 
from an awareness of melodic growth 
through various forms of repetition. 
Consider how the melody of Schu- 
bert’s “Serenade” blossoms from its 
first measure, or the rhythmic and 
melodic unity of Chopin’s little 
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“A-Major Predule,” or Rachmani- 
noff’s more pretentious one in C# 
Minor. Listen to the amazing use of 
melodic motives in Schumann’s “Al- 
bum for the Young” or Mendels- 
sohn’s “Song Without Words.” The 
familiar song, “America the Beauti- 
ful,” acquires added significance by 
the repetition of the melody as bass 
in the third phrase. The Wagnerian 
music dramas abound in combina- 
tions of short melodic motives, as in 
the famous passage of the “Prelude” 
to Die Meistersinger, where the mo- 
tives of the “Prize Song,” “King Da- 
vid,” and the “Meistersingers” ap- 
pear simultaneously in the upper, 
middle, and lower voices respectively. 
Of course such procedures are com- 
monplaces in Bach’s works. ‘These ex- 
amples are only a few of the in- 
numerable ones which could be cited 
illustrating the expressive use of 
technical devices in melodic con- 
struction which become apparent 
only through “the listening ear.” 
Harmony, while linked with 
rhythm and melody, also has an in- 
dependent significance. Aurally, the 
broadest aspect of harmony is the 
recognition of tonality for express 
purposes. Tonality is a controlling 
factor in large forms (for example, 
the rondo and sonata) but even in 
shorter compositions abrupt changes 
of key are used expressively, The in- 
troduction to Haydn’s Creation, en- 
titled “Chaos”; “The People That 
Walked in Darkness,” from The Mes- 
stah; the “Wanderer,” “Magic Kiss,” 
and “Tarnhelm” motives from Wag- 
ner’s Ring are all examples of the 
expressive use of rapidly changing 
harmonic color. Schubert’s song 
“The Almighty,” or “The Phantom 
Double” exploits obscure harmonic 
relationships. Both the Bach chorales 
and the motives in Wagner’s music 
dramas offer magnificent examples 
of different harmonizations of the 
same melody based on the meaning 
of the words. These changes need 
not be identified technically, but 
they should be recognized con- 
sciously for their fullest enjoyment. 
Color is the aspect of harmony most 
easily heard—contrasts of consonance 
and dissonance, abrupt key changes, 
and unexpected chord resolutions. 
But perhaps it is the area of form 
which offers the greatest challenge 
and the greatest reward to intelligent 
listening, for form is the most subtle 
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and least easily recognized or under- 
stood of the four elements of musical 
structure. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous, however, about form: it is sim- 
ply the sequence of related ideas, as 
a melody is a sequence of related 
tones. It is the plot of the musical 
story, and composers, like authors, 
tell their stories differently. Contrast 
preludes by Bach, Chopin, and De- 
bussy. They differ not only in style 
but in structure, although these two 
aspects are often difficult to judge 


separately, The principles of form 
are simple, however varied their -ap- 
plication, and their use in music can 
be readily heard by “the listening 
ear.” 

Convincing continuity is depend- 
ent_on repetition, but its use varies 
with different periods and compos- 
ers. For the listener, music of the 
classic period, based on thematic 
economy, is most easily grasped. 
Later composers have tended to use 
more thematic material repeated lit- 
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erally rather than developed, which 
increases the problems of the listener. 
But however diverse the means, the 
result must be the feeling of a con- 
tinuous, satisfying whole. The tern- 


idea—statement, contrast, and 
restatement—is probably the most 
satisfactory and hence the most used 
design in music. Its variations are 
infinite; but its basic principle re- 
mains the same whether used in 
“Annie Laurie’ or Beethoven's 
“Eroica.” The rondo and variation 


ary 


forms also are based upon the prin- 
ciple of repetition as, of course, are 
practically all contrapuntal devices. 
Occasionally, in large works, com- 
posers repeat themes from other 
movements, as in Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and similar works by 
Franck and Dvorak. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff has utilized the same idea in his 
“Scheherazade Suite” by repeating 
the motives of the Sultan and Sul- 
tana, and doubtless many other ex- 
amples will occur to the reader. This 
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interchange of thematic form  be- 
tween different movements is known 
as cyclic form. 

Is there any practical value in dis- 
covering through “‘the listening ear” 
the hidden world below the surface 
of music, or is such exploration 
merely a kind of intellectual game, 
interesting perhaps to theorists, but 
meaningless to the practical musi- 
cian? Fortunately, experience gives 
an authoritative affirmative reply. 
There are real values for both the 
performer and the listener in grasp- 
ing the structure of music when it is 
heard or performed. It has been 
proved scientifically that a knowl- 
edge of musical structure aids in 
memorizing music, and it also plays 
a vital role in interpretation since 
performance is, of necessity, based 
upon either conscious or unconscious 
analysis. Musical intuition or feeling 
is not all-sufficient for interpretation 
—beyond a certain point specific 
knowledge is necessary. This is ap- 
parent from critical examination of 
such detail as the phrasing found 
in standard editions, which often is 
at total variance with the structural 
and, consequently, with the musical 
meaning. Even artist-editors of the 
first rank may err in this respect sim- 
ply as a result of ignorance. Further- 
more, the real meter may differ from 
that represented by the time signa- 
ture and “the listening ear’’ is the 
only reliable arbiter in such cases. 
The performer's recognition of and 
emphasis on the unusual, whether of 
chord, cadence, or design, are de- 
pendent to a large degree upon his 
knowledge of musical structures. Fre- 
quently performers fail to capitalize 
on these special effects simply be- 
cause they are unaware of them. 
How olten Mozcart’s intensely ro- 
mantic C-Minor Fantasie (K-475) is 
parodied by performance in a “classi- 
cal” style which ignores the amaz- 
ingly subtle changes of harmonic 
color! How frequently is a returning 
theme so effectively disguised by al- 
terations that a keen mind is needed 
to make the passage clear! Further- 
more, it 1s well to remember that a 
performer conveys to his audience 
only what he himself hears in the 
composition. All of us have had the 
experience of hearing a re-creation 
of a familiar work simply because 
the performer has grasped more per- 
fectly than others its musical struc- 
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ture, thus bringing into sharper focus 
its “meaning” or expressive qualities. 

Years ago in New York Schonberg 
told the story of a well-known con- 
ductor who apologized to him for 
not performing any of his (Schén- 
berg’s) works because he could not 
understand them. “But,” concluded 
Mr. Schoénberg, “why should the con- 
ductor complain of not understand- 
ing my works when he has never 
understood the classics?” Would not 
a structural knowledge of music— 
—Schénberg’s as well as the classics— 
have helped this conductor for, of 
all performers, the choral or orches- 
tral leader most needs the radar of 
the intellect to pierce the depths of 
music. He must transmit to many 
performers an adequate conception 
of the work as a whole, Even such 
details as playing certain chords and 
passages in tune can be improved if 
he applies his technical knowledge, 
to say nothing of phrasing and the 
over-all design of the work. The in- 
tricacies of the score must be clear as 
crystal—the value of certain changes 
of tonality, treatment of thematic 
material, the difference between con- 
nective and thematic passages—these 
and a hundred other details are de- 
pendent upon knowledge of struc- 
ture, as many conductors will attest. 

In conclusion it should be pointed 
out that recognition of musical struc- 
tures through intelligent or “crea- 
tive” listening not only opens a new 
world to the listener and gives added 
insight to the performer, but also is 
thoroughly enjoyable as is illustrated 
in Dean Dixon’s article, “Listen- 
ing Can Be Fun,” in the July-August 
issue of this magazine. This is a day 


of slogans, and musicians could well” 


take as their motto “Wake up and 
Hear.” If living can be described in 
terms of awareness, why not music 
as well? Be aware of what is heard, 
but beware of mental deafness. 
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cated themselves to the listeners as 
well as to the composers. The young- 
sters appeared to possess inexhaust- 
ible energy, enthusiasm, and _ thirst 
for new experiences. The atmos- 
phere seemed charged with some 
magnetic current. 

The composers — none 


of them 
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school music educators—treated the 
students like musicians, not children. 
For example, Morton Gould put 
them through an exacting, meticu- 
lous rehearsal. Incidentally, it was 
a remarkable demonstration of the 
fact that music in the idiom of the 
Blues requires just as painstaking 
study as do the classics. Dr. ‘TThomp- 
son led the chorus into delicate 
subtleties of nuance and feeling. No 
one who was present will forget that 


“Alleluiah’’—the fresh, clear voices, 
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the rapt faces of the choristers. ‘he 
air seemed to pulse with some. com- 
munication between the composer 
and the singers. The “Alleluiah’”’ is 
sung a good deal, but never before 
has this writer heard such a perform- 
ance of it as Dr. Thompson drew 
from the high school pupils that 
afternoon. 

And that brings up another im- 
portant point. This is the only gen- 
eration that can learn from these 
composers themselves just how they 
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intend their music to sound. To the 
next generation Thompson, Gould, 
Siegmeister, and all the others will 
belong to tradition. Only today’s 
children can learn the music directly 
from today’s composers, From people 
such as those who played and sang 
in this Composers’ Laboratory the 
next generation will have to glean 
what they can about the authentic 
style and interpretative intentions of 
these present-day composers. 

Think of the implications for edu- 


cation. We talk about education as 
experience. Here is the experience 
of living musical history as it is be- 
ing made. Think of the enviable 
man who some day can say to his 
children, ‘I was in the orchestra 
when the composer himself con- 
ducted this.” He may be pardoned 
if he says somewhat patronizingly, 
“Now, son, you people did all right 
—quite a job, in fact—but I can re- 
member there was a certain some- 
thing that the composer put into it 
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that was different. Now right here, 
when this theme comes in—” and so 
on and on. That is education for a 
full lifetime. 

After the music-making portion of 
the Composers’ Laboratory was fin- 
ished, there followed a discussion of 
the day’s events for the purpose of 
evaluating the results and proposing 
action for the future. In this discus- 
sion the composers were joined by 
Miss Mabel Bray of Trenton State 
Teachers College, Miss Edna Mc- 
Eachern of Montclair State Teachers 
College, Mr. Duncan McKenzie of 
New Jersey College for Women, and 
Mr. Ennis Davis, editor of The Mu- 
sic Journal. 

The composers were unanimous 
in expressing their enjoyment of the 
proceedings and their keen interest 
in further deevlopments along the 
same lines. The educators were 
equally enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval of the project. All warned, 
however, that it would be unfortu- 
nate to rest on the success of this one 
event, that it would be essential to 
plan the next one soon and to keep 
planning to make the results more 
and more effective in the curriculum 
of education. 

A number of important points 
were brought up in the course of 
the discussion. One was the question 
whether composers need to write 
down to the level of the pupils. Ev- 
eryone agreed that such an attitude 
would be very undesirable. Mr. 
Gould, speaking for the composers, 
said, “It is not a matter of writing 
down, but of writing simply and di- 
rectly; and that is the aim of the 
composer—to achieve the maximum 
effect with the minimum fuss and 
complication.” 

That the composers recognize the 
importance of their relationship 
with the youth of America was made 
abundantly clear. Again quoting Mr. 
Gould, “The composer has to be 
made a part of the whole scene. 
There should be more opportunities 
like this for the composer to see what 
actually happens. The situation in 
school is a reflection of the whole 
music system in this country.” 

But from a practical viewpoint the 
composers emphasized the close con- 
nection between composing and the 
expectation of performances. Mr. 
Siegmeister said, “Most composers 
would like nothing better than to 
write music for someone who is go- 
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ing to use it. The composer would 
like to write for school orchestras, if 
he could have the security of know- 
ing that the music would be used 
and played.” 

This direct challenge the educa- 
tors met frankly and honestly. They 
admitted that some teachers are not 
sufficiently venturesome to deal with 
contemporary music, that some are 
not sufhciently literate, musically. As 
Mr. Davis aptly said, “It is a ques- 
tion whether the average teacher is 
a frontier person or a tollower.” 

As a group the teachers declared 
that they welcomed the challenge of 
new and difficult music and consid- 
ered it their duty to educate their 
students in the contemporary reper- 
tory. There is a need in music edu- 
cation, they said, for experience in 
reading through a great deal of mu- 
sic, without regard to preparing it 
for public performance. 

The whole situation was summed 
up by Mr. Max Pecker of the New 
Brunswick public schools in these 
words: “I wish to say to the compos- 
ers, ‘It is your business to write mu- 
sic—don’t do anything else. If it is 
good music, it will be played. That 
is our job.’” 

What constructive help can be 
drawn from this Composers’ Labora- 
tory? 

It is clear that the school pupils 
find contemporary music challeng- 
ing and exhilarating. The composers 
find themselves en rapport with the 
students. The teachers accept the im- 
portance of contemporary music as 
an educational factor, Authorities on 
the curriculum of education validate 
the importance of contemporary mu- 
sic as curricular experience. 

The Laboratory established defi- 
nitely that there needs to be a 
planned, purposeful objective in the 
use of contemporary music, not in 
just a few schools, but in schools all 
over the country, and that contempo- 
rary compositions must be consid- 
ered not merely as works which do 
or do not fit into a concert program, 
but as the vital stuff of educational 
experience. “The finished perform- 
ance is not the important thing,” 
said Mr. Pecker. “The important 
thing is to have the children intro- 
duced to as much musical literature 
as is possible; and this can be done 
only by reading constantly new ma- 
terial for its own sake rather than 
for public performance.” 
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It is not difficult to envisage such 
Composers’ Laboratories all over the 
country. A nation-wide program of 
this kind would lead to develop- 
ments of far-reaching effect. The 
widespread use of contemporary mu- 
sic would compel every teacher to 
equip himself to deal with the 
contemporary repertory. Publishers 
would issue increasing numbers of 
contemporary works, and the music 
would increase in artistic merit. 
Composers would “humor” the pe- 
culiarities of school ensembles. 
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There is also a current need for a 
clearing house for experiences with 
contemporary music in the educa- 
tional program, for the evaluation 
of new works that have been tried 
and the analysis of technical prob- 
lems. There is a need for an anno- 
tated educational index of contem- 
porary music. There is a need for 
university workshops for teachers, in 
which contemporary works can be 
tried and evaluated, perhaps with 
the active participation of the com- 


posers. 
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The Creative Administrator 


LAWRENCE PERRY 


HE term artist now has a wide 

application, covering many 
fields and a broad range of partici- 
pants within each field, While there 
are those who question what they 
consider a loose application of the 
term, it seems clear that society has 
usually made a precise distinction 
between the artisan or craftsman and 
the artist, whether he be musician, 
painter, or builder. 

Harold Rugg has described this 
distinction by saying, “There are two 
attitudes toward life. One is super- 
ficial, centered on Things; the other 
profound, centered on Forces, or re- 
lationships. The first is con- 
formity to pattern; . the latter 
is Form . . . which is the integrity 
of the utterance of Self.” 

If we consider the field of admin- 
istration in the light of the fore- 
going, we discover that there is one 
kind of administrator who follows a 
pattern, who holds the line, who sees 
that things go as they should. There 
is a second kind who sees an organi- 
zation in terms of function, discerns 
the Forces and_ relationships in- 
volved, and shapes them into a new 
structure, The first is the man we 
depend on to run things, the execu- 
tive; the second is the one we look 
to for new designs and organi- 
zation, the creative administrator. 
Both men are important, but it is 
our contention that the latter is a 
creative artist in his own right. 

When David Lilienthal studied the 
Tennessee Valley, visualized the 
good life that was possible there, 
made his design and used his skill 
to shape Forces and Things to real- 
ize a dream, he worked as an artist. 

When we ask a music director to 
stage a production, we do not ask 
him to write a composition or to 
perform, We expect him to work as 
an artist who will discover the Forces 
he has to deal with, will visualize the 
end-product, and shape these to cre- 
ate a work of art. Neither the art- 
product- nor the creation of it in- 
volves Things. It is at once a prod- 
uct and a process of a dynamic rela- 
tionship of Forces. 


The same relationship of Forces 
exists wherever people and ideas live 
together, and so not the least of our 
creative artists are the few admin- 
istrators in our music conservatories 
who have worked outside the pat- 
tern, and have used their creative 
powers to design and erect new edu- 
cational structures for the good of 
their students and the community at 
large. 

Frank Damrosch as musician, mu- 
sic supervisor, and conservatory di- 
rector was the same man working in 
the same way. While we have a tend- 
ency to remember him as a musician 
alone, his greatest function and con- 
tribution was as a creative-artist-ad- 
ministrator. 

The pioneers in music education 
were more than musicians and 
teachers, they were builders, It is 
they who have given us our summer 
schools, our college degree programs, 
textbooks, and, most important of 
all, our basic purposes. If we would 
create the present-day music educa- 
tor in their image, we must do more 
than train him as a musician and 
teacher, we must develop him as a 
creative administrator. For the work 
that these pioneers began leaves work 
to be done. 

When John graduates as a “choral 
man,” and takes his first job as a 
music supervisor, he must not be 
disappointed if he finds that, music- 
ally speaking, he must be “all things” 
to his community. He is not a “jack 
of all trades and master of none”; 
he is a highly specialized person 
whose job is to discover the Forces 
and relationships in his community 
and to organize and shape them ac- 
cording to his design, into a musical 
environment. He must bring to this 
task a highly developed social intelli- 
gence, musical insight, and firsthand 
knowledge of a wide range of mu- 
sical skills. These must be integrated 
into and focused on the job of com- 
munity - education planning — and 
building with music, for John is 
more than a musician-teacher, he is 
an administrator—and an artist at 
that. 
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(Continued from page 31) 
these works by making them avail- 
able for examination and perform- 
ance. If the composer so wishes (and 
if he controls the rights) the Center 
will negotiate the details of licensing 
and renting the parts for him. 

This manuscript library has been 
greatly augmented during the past 
two years by the inclusion of the 
American Composers Alliance Li- 
brary, A contract between A.C. A. 
and Broadcast Music, Inc., which 
went into effect somewhat more than 
two years ago provided for the es- 
tablishment of this library and des- 
ignation of the Center as depositary 
for it and agent in negotiating its 
use by performers. Both the Cen- 
ter manuscript collection and_ the 
A.C. A, library are available to all 
who are interested. 

It is impossible to enumerate here 
all of the details of operation that 
stem from the main activities of the 
Center. It is, in fact, difficult to sepa- 
rate the various functions into 
clearly demarcated units. Each is de- 
pendent on the other, and few trans- 
actions involve only one facet of the 
various purposes. ‘J hat there 
great need for an organization such 
as this is demonstrated by the fact 
that the activities of the Center have 
quadrupled each successive year, As 
has mentioned above, music 
and information have been sent to 
the four corners of the earth. Since 
the end of the war, a greatly in- 
creased interest has been evidenced 
by inquiries received from foreign 
sources. Naturally, Europe is the 
source of most of these, but South 
America, Africa, and Asia, as well as 
Australia, have become aware ol 
American music. This interest, of 
course, has been promoted by the 
efforts of the State Department, the 
Library of Congress, and during the 
war, by the O. W. I. The Center has 
been privileged to cooperate with 
these government agencies in their 
various programs and purposes and 
to assist in keeping alive the interest 
that has been aroused. 

Of necessity, the Center must limit 
its activities to the field of serious 
contemporary American music. In 
doing so it has attempted to make 
the limitations as flexible as possible. 
Any purpose 
and of technical adequacy, provided 
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that he has identified himself with 
the American scene and has his first 
citizenship papers, may find repre- 
sentation for his music through the 
Center. There is no charge to him 
for any service unless negotiations 
of a business nature are handled, in 
which case a small percentage may be 
charged for the service. Any income 
derived from any transaction nego- 
tiated by the Center is used for the 
furtherance of its promotional ac- 
tivities. 

From the vantage point afforded 
by an enterprise such as this it ap- 
pears that American music has made 
great strides forward during the past 
several years. Any consistent, well- 
coordinated, practical effort in its 
behalf is important at this time and 
should be given unprejudiced and 
disinterested support. More Ameti- 
can “‘masterworks” for which every- 
one has been waiting may come as a 
result. 
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cluded an evening of music for or- 
chestra and chamber ensemble by 
the much neglected Charles Ives. 
Many of the works presented were 
publicly performed for the first time. 
A program of choral and orchestral 
music written specifically for high 
schools was presented by the chorus 
and orchestra of the High School of 
Music. and Art. In this concert, works 
by Roy Harris and Norman Dello 
Joio, commissioned by Carl Fischer 
and G. Schirmer for the festival, re- 
ceived premieres, 

Such a wide variety of music per- 
formed within the span of three days 
is a convincing demonstration of the 
achievements of the American com- 
poser. The committee in charge of 
the festivals is resolved that the pro- 
grams shall favor no_ particular 
school of thought or esthetic at the 
expense of another, but hopes to 
make the concerts a means of recog- 
nition of all types of contemporary 
music showing vitality and interest. 
A great university which is devoted 
to the new and the progressive in 
science and government is the ideal 
place for similar experimentation in 
the arts. Columbia University, fortu- 
nately located in New York City 
where performing resources are the 
richest in the world, has now the op- 





portunity to play an important part 
in the development of our native 
musical culture. In the short space 
of two years the annual festival of 
contemporary American music has 
won a large measure of support from 
the musical world and, to the confu- 
sion of the enemies of modernity, 
from the public itself. 
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plant in the young a mental attitude 
generally receptive to the new. 

In combating public resistance it 
may be well for us to bear in mind 
that the wrong may not all lie on 
one side. Perhaps there is something 
quite canny in the judgment of the 
public. After all, it has, in the past, 
on occasion opened its arms to a ris- 
ing genius sooner than have the 
trained critics, Perhaps it is instinc- 
tively reacting against a certain 
amount of pretense. The twentieth 
century has witnessed the result of an 
avowed cult of originality in all the 
arts, and that cult can have a most 
salutary effect. It can also have a 
baleful one, however, if fanatic ad- 
herence to it drives a composer, in 
his attempt to be as different as pos- 
sible, to produce music that is at 
variance with his own natural bent. 
Too often, I fear, we witness the 
equivalent of a pear tree trying to 
put forth plums. Let us by all means 
welcome originality where it is a 
real expression of the composer’s 
genius, but let us also remember that 
Bach and Brahms were highly de- 
rivative composers and that they nev- 
ertheless had a few things of value to 
say. The individual impress of their 
powerful artistic personalities is 
stamped upon their music, yet there 
is no indication that they deliberate- 
ly sought to be “different.” The art 
of music is broad enough to offer 
haven to both the creative musician 
who sums up and the one who looks 
ahead. The important thing is that 
a composer be true to himself. 

One of the problems of the com- 
poser today is to shake off the dic- 
tatorship of the arbiters of fashion 
and insist upon the right to develop, 
in a spirit of independence, what- 
ever native talent he may possess. 
He should force neither a technical 
nor a nationalistic idiom that he 
does not actually feel. There are 
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Carnival March 
by Ted Mesang 


A good solid second grade march, es- 
pecially suited to school bands. Written 
by the writer of "Symbol of Honor," 
“Little Champ," etc. 


Full Band—Price $1.00 


Spirit of Texas 
MARCH 
by John F. Victor 


A rousing two-four march with plenty 
of punch. The trio introduces the fa- 
mous melody of Eyes of Texas, with 
interesting variations in the woodwinds, 


Full Band—Price $1.00 


International Wind - 


Band Instrumentation 
by Lawrence W. Chidester, Ph.D. 


This publication deals with a very 
timely and pertinent subject which has 
been treated historically but succinctly 
by Dr. Chidester. A 46 page Booklet 
tracing Wind-Band instrumentation 
from the original European Octet to 
World War 2. Seven comparative in- 
strumentation tables are included which 
give the instrumentation used in Large 
European and American Bands. An ap- 
pendix >2f General Bibliography is in- 
cluded. A "must" for the school or 
college library. 


Price 75¢ 


Warm-Up Tune-Up 
Charts 
by Lawrence W. Chidester, Ph.D. 


Concert size cards with an exercise 
on each side in score form. Four part 
voicing and nearly inexhaustible in its 
use for tuning various instruments and 
combination of instruments. 26 Rhythm 
patterns are included on each side of 
the card. In two series—different col- 
ored cards, Ser. |, White. Ser. Il, Tan. 
Each card 5¢ 


Indexing equipment for Band, Orches- 
tra, Chorus, and Phonograph records. 
Uniform and Instrument record cards. 
Folio check out cards, etc. Write for 
full information, No obligation. 
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composers who write convincingly, 
and with apparent naturalness, in 
what may be called an American 
style. But there are few things more 
hollow than music composed in an 
American style that is merely syn- 
thetic. Not so very long ago there 
was a tendency on the part of both 
publishers and the public to frown 
upon Americanism in music and to 
regard with approval only music that 
bore the label of Leipzig. This was 
followed by a reaction, in which we 
indulged in a bit of healthy flag- 
waving. Perhaps some of the spon- 
taneity of this counter-movement has 
worn off and it is time, for those com- 
posers who have the urge and the 
ability, to transcend nationalism. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, France led the western world 
in the field of music. But the style 
she produced was an international 
one—what may be regarded as specifi- 
cally French traits were only inci- 
dental. Much the same situation 
existed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, but the composers who 
were then in the lead were the Fran- 
co-Flemings. In the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, leadership 
shifted to the Germans who, to be 
sure, more than occasionally pro- 
duced a specifically German work 
like Der Freischiitz; but their real 
glory consisted of the great master- 
works whose style knew no bound- 
aries. The composer and the pub- 
lisher should both guard against 
serving nationalism in music to an 
extent that will prove detrimental 
to the possible leadership of Ameri- 
can-born music throughout the 
world. Perhaps our music is gradu- 
ally developing to a point where it 
will be able to assume such leader- 
ship. Let us recognize that, para- 
doxically enough, an excess of na- 
tionalism may obstruct rather than 
further the ascendancy of the nation. 
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Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho 
Arr. by Burleigh 
OrGAN OFFERTORY: 
Nobody Knows de Trouble I've Seen 
; Arr. by. Burleigh 
SPIRITUAL 
Were You There When They Crucified 
My Lord? Arr. by Burleigh 
Sotos By Dr. BuRLEIGH 
I Stood on de Riber ob Jerdon 
Arr. by Burleigh 
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HOFFMAN'S 
Choral Music 


Review this selected list of recent 

octaves recommended for their 

musical worth, professional editing 
and correct voicing. 


TREBLE VOICES (SSA) 


The Barn Dance—FElliott.......... BLS 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

——fist. HOWGGHE <<... c2cccc..ccsee .20 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott........ Fo 


The Night Has A Thousand 


Eyes—Christie  ...............200 12 
Oh! Dear, What Can the Matter 

Be?—Warren  ...........cceeeeeeeee 
The Silver Ring 

—Chaminade-Howorth ........ ia 
Snow Adventure—Elliott ........ 16 
Tree Silences—Lenz-Hoffman.. 16 
Velvet Shoes—Evans .............--- se 
Woodwinds—Evans .............:065 a be 


MIXED VOICES (SATB) 


(unless otherwise stated) 
Fog (An Impression) —Christie .15 
Here in This House - 


—Beethoven-Howorth ........ 20 
| Hear America Singing 

—Eastham (8 pts.)............. .20 
In the Gloaming 

—Arr. Howorth (7 pts.)...... .15 
The Jolly Farmer—Elliott.......... a LS 
O Chillun, You’d Bettah Believe 

—Clark (8 pts.) .............0000 16 


Oh, to Sea—Eastham (8 pts.).. .15 


Praise Ye the Lord 
—Tchesnokoff-Howorth ...... mM ie 


To Thee, I’m Turning—Luvaas .15 
When Grandma Danced 


—fMomart-Chvisti@  <...ccc<ccssxe a 

MEN'S VOICES (TTBB) 
Let Me Wander Not Unseen 

ied oS 2a Sse decsndaetvad 12 
Night Run—Palmer Clark........ 16 
Ride of the Cossacks—Howorth .15 
Roadways—Clark  ...........cccccseee ato 
The Roamer—Thomas ............ mb 


Shortnin’ Bread—Arr. Howorth .15 


Somebody Callin’ My Name 
—Arr. Howorth ...........0...00 a5 
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OVERTURE 
VICTORIOUS 


by George F. Briegel 


Very effective for High School Orchestra. 
The varied tempi enhance its program value. 


Small Orch. $2.50 Full Orch. $3.50 
dep 
ODE TO RHYTHM 


by Harold Walters 


A modern composition based on rhythms 
of the Rhumba, Shuffle, March, Boogie- 
Woogie and Swing. 


Small Orch. $2.50 Full Orch. $3.50 
qe> 
THE ALARM CLOCK 


by Heywood S. Jones 


Descriptive Novelty for Girls Voices SSA 
with Orchestral Accompaniment. 


Full Orch. $2.00 
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I Don’t Feel No-ways Tired 
Arr. by Burleigh 

Ride On, King Jesus (Final 
Chorus by Choir) Arr. by Burleigh 


BENEDICTION 
OrGAN POSTLUDE 
Let Us Cheer the Weary Traveler 
Arr. by Burleigh 


A well attended and inspiring serv- 
ice of organ and choral music com- 
posed and edited by Dr. Clarence 
Dickinson was held May 20, 1945. 
The composer presided at the organ, 
and his wife and_ collaborator, 
Dr. Helen A. Dickinson, acted as 
narrator. The service was as follows: 


ORGAN PREPARATION 

Chorale Prelude—Praise God, Ye 
Christians 

Prelude on 
Canzona 
In the Cathedral 

A GRACE BEFORE SINGING: God of All Lovely 
Sounds 


Two Old French Noels 


PROCESSION AL 


‘THE CHORAL CALL TO WorSHIP 
The Shofar Is Sounded 


PRAISE 
ANCIENT SPIRITUAL FOLKSONG 
A Song in Praise of the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth 


ORGAN: Intermezzo from the Storm King 
Symphony 


ANTHEM: List to the Lark 


PENITENCE 


ANTHEM: Lord, We Cry to ‘Thee 


ASSURANCE OF PARDON 
THROUGH JESUS CHRIST 
OUR SAVIOUR 
His Nativity 
ANtHEM: ‘The Shepherds’ Story 
OrGAN: Lullaby 
His Ministry 
ANTHEM: Dearest Jesus, Gentle, Mild 
His Suffering and Death for Our 
Redemption 


Swiss SACRED FoLKsonG: Our Lord Jesus 
Knelt in the Garden 


His Resurrection, Opening the Gates of 
Heaven for Us 
PoLisH FOLKSONG: When = the 


Breaking 


Dawn Was 


ADORATION 
OrGan: Revery 


AntipHon: The Adoration (Va‘anachnu) 


CONSECRATION 
Orrertory: Exaltation 
(Played by Violin, Violoncello, Harp, 
and Organ) 





WE BELIEVE 


CONGREGATIONAL HyMn: Faith of Our 


Fathers 
PRAYER 
ANTHEM: For All Who Watch 


BENEDICTION 


Carl Mueller visited us October 28, 
1945. Five choirs (180 voices) par- 
ticipated in the service. He directed 
some of the anthems and played two 
of his organ compositions. The 
Mueller service was as follows: 


ORGAN PREPARATION: 
Chorale Prelude on the Hymn—Now 
Thank We All Our God 
Meditation 
Thou Art My Rock 


PROCESSIONAL OF THE CHOIRS 
INVOCATION 
Worship the Lord in the Beauty of 


Holiness 
YoutH Cuoirs: O Come, Let Us Worship 


YouTH Cuorrs: The One Hundredth Psalm 


CoveENANT Cuorr: Lord God, We Worship 
Thee 


We Believe, and Therefore Speak 


OrGAN Soto: Choral Prelude on the Hymn 
—A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 


CovENANT CHorr: We All Believe in One 
True God 


Hear the Counsel of the Scriptures 
YoutH Cuxoirs: Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye 


Gates 


CovENANT Cuorr: Hast Thou Not Known? 


YOUNG People’s CHoir: Wait on the Lord 


Acknowledge Him and He Shall Direct 
Thy Paths 
YOUNG PEoPLE’s CHOIR: 
Upward Way 


Christ of the 


CoveNANT CHorr: Now Thank We All Our 
God 


ORGAN OFFERTORY: ECHO CAPRICE 
Sing Forth the Honor of His Name; 
Make His Praise Glorious 


ComBINeD Cuorrs: God of Light 
BENEDICTION 


OrGAN PostLupE: Themes from the Service 


“Meet the Composer” programs 
have proved their value. The singers 
are keenly interested in meeting the 
men whose works they sing. The- 
congregations have been increasing, 
the church is filled for these pro- 
grams. The composers have ex- 
pressed genuine delight in having 
programs of their own works pre- 
sented. 
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Artful Observation 


MARY WHITMARSH 


* HAS long been the custom of 
music teachers to learn new 
techniques by observing their col- 
leagues and master teachers at work. 
Lately, a number of us have had the 
opportunity of observing top-rank- 
ing performers in rehearsal. At first 
we were conscious only of being be- 
hind the scenes watching glamour 
“sweat it out in overalls,” but soon 
we were aware of music being 
learned with a speed and efficiency 
we never dreamed possible. “Why 
not?” we ask. “They are _profes- 
sionals!” Or, we may file away the 
several devices observed with a view 
to transposing them in our class- 
rooms. Either of these responses must 
seem an inadequate reward indeed 
for the generosity of our profes- 
sional hosts. 

It is important that we learn from 
our professional brethren their many 
excellent rehearsal and performance 
techniques, but it is even more im- 
portant that we learn why they use 
these techniques. It is not practice 
alone that we should learn, but prin- 
ciple; not how to transpose the de- 
vice, but how to transform it; “not 
to do or die, but to reason why.” 
Our hosts are professional perform- 
ers; we are professional teachers. We 
serve the same art and the same peo- 
ple but in different ways. Our pur- 
poses and working conditions are 
bound to be different, and yet we 
have common problems, It is only 
through recognizing our differences 
that we can arrive at a solution to 
our problems. We approach these 
problems, not as novices, 
trained observers. 

For example, one well-known 
choral conductor introduces new mu- 
sic to his group by having them sing 
and sustain ad lib., each successive 
chord. When we observe the marvel- 
ous results obtained through the use 
of this device, we are tempted to 
hurry home and do the same thing 
with our school and community 
groups. Before yielding to this im- 
pulse we might well exercise some 
discrimination. 


but as 
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What is the purpose of this con- 
ductor and his group? If he were 
working with a school amateur 
group, he would be working as a 
teacher. But since he is working with 
professionals, his job is to get the 
music learned as quickly as possible; 
to mect a budget of time and money. 
Both the conductor and his group 
have a wide and intensive experience 
with music. They come together to 
perfect an ensemble, to iron out 
mechanical difficulties. This done, 
they are ready by training and ex- 
perience to “give” with the music. 
Knowing this does not make protes- 
sional techniques less useful to us, 
but more so. We do not condemn a 
practice, but accept it for what it is. 

What does the device described 
above accomplish? Does it improve 
rhythm, tone, pitch, or phrasing? By 
asking ourselves how the device 
works we may learn why it was used. 
In this case, it is fairly obvious that 
we have in one single device a way 
to correct and improve pitch, blend, 
tone, and balance, It is not a method 
for introducing new music and we 
would not use it as such. We might 
not even use it during the first: re- 
hearsal, but when the time comes— 
here is grist for our mill indeed! 

Having discovered the why of the 
device, we may explore for the prin- 
ciple. How wide an application does 
it have? We have seen its use with a 
chorus, but can it be used with a 
band or an orchestra or in the 
grades? Should we transform the de- 
vice or develop the principle? 

‘The trained and artful observer is 
valuable to his students and col- 
leagues, for he not only transforms 
professional techniques into personal 
mastery, but is equipped to pass 
them on to others. 
he learns from his own teachers, and 
peddles their best from 
room and school to school. 

Robert Foresman once — said, 
“Technique is the name we give to 
that which we do.” The 
server not only sces the technique, 
but has a name for it. 


Asa supervisor, 
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SURPRISING HOW OFTEN... 
people are surprised at the su- 
perb standards maintained in 
Century Edition. Only tremen- 
dous volume enables us to 
maintain our prices (l5c a 
copy!). Century’s standards are 
high — its prices are low. 
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1207 Five Finger Exercises, Part 1....Schmitt 
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FLETCHER 


(Continued from page 15) 


beat pattern, for this.is the best 
subtle means for them to practice 
and feel metric patterns. From this 
point on, both instrumental and vo- 
cal groups should constantly rehearse 
by counting rests aloud and beating 
the conductor’s beat when one hand 
is free to do so. Instrumental players 
will be quick to see the advantages 
ot counting rests aloud, for they sel- 
com miss the entrances after doing 
this a few times. The conductor's 
beat helps them develop their ability 
to hear bar pulses, and the count 
clarifies the pattern. Players who at- 
tempt to mimic the competent con- 
ductor’s physical motions will find 
new meaning in the music and grow 
in their ability to follow. If such 
habits are built up during rehearsals 
on music of familiar styles they are 
quickly applied to the problems of 
the modern scores. Whenever a par- 
ticularly difficult problem arises it is 
wise to return to using the fist for 
physical beat feeling and emphatic 
counting aloud for meter. 

From here on almost any physical 
reaction to sound values is useful to 
the performer. Instrumentalists need 
to clap the notated rhythms while 
counting aloud, or sing (and finger 
their instruments) to get the rhyth- 
mic feel. Here is an example of this 
type of rehearsal used on “Dance 
Russe,” from “Petroushka” (Stravin- 
sky). In the final 23 bars, the bar 
lengths of the phrases are very ir- 
regular and demand precise off-beat 
playing and an emphatic sfz in each 
phrase. With a not too adequate 
semi-amateur orchestra it was re- 
hearsed as follows. Notes were not 
too difficult and were read fairly 
well at sight, First the players 
marked in the phrase lengths on the 
score (8 bars—214—2—3—5—2). Then 
they counted aloud, counting bar 
numbers in each phrase (1 2, 2 2, 3 2, 
42, etc.) and clapping what notes 
they could with very great emphasis 
on the sfz. Ten times through like 
this (in three rehearsals) and it was 
never necessary to rehearse it again 
for it was precise, balanced, without 
hesitancy. The final performance of 
this section was clear and exciting. 

With choral groups, an excellent 
way of clarifying beat precision in 
complex contrapuntal music is to let 
them march around the hall while 
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singing (and counting rests aloud). 
At first drop all tempo changes and 
holds. Three or four times through, 
marching in this fashion, and the 
conductor can produce any rubati 
he wishes with complete control, if 
his group looks him in the face. 
Even 5/4 or changing meters can be 
rehearsed by marching and hold no 
terrors for a choir that has done this. 
Amateur groups. think such rehears- 
ing is more fun than a picnic. Cop- 
land’s “An Immorality” was_per- 
formed excellently by a non-note 
reading college women’s chorus after 
only eight rehearsals. It was _ re- 
hearsed by clapping the note values 
and also by singing da-da-da, while 
tapping feet. 


Rehearse All Meters 


There is one more necessary part 
of the counting habit which must be 
developed to perform modern scores. 
Contemporary composers are using 
complicated divisions of the beat and 
accents on these divisions more than 
ever before. The performers need to 
practice constantly all meters (at 
moderate tempi), with various divi- 
sious to each beat. Anyone who does 
this properly will not find 5 or 7 
even notes to a beat too difficult to 
perform and will learn to change 
divisions without confusion. 

Any amateur group using these 
techniques in rehearsal will create 
acceptable performances of a great 
deal of our contemporary music. 
How far they can go beyond this 
can only be determined by their 
time and willingness to learn more 
of the following professional meth- 
ods, Actually it is not impossible for 
amateur groups to surpass some pro- 
fessional organizations in this matter. 
I have heard it done many times. 
All they need is a really competent 
conductor who is willing to use his 
musical knowledge to increase the 
amateur’s ability. 

But enough of this discussion of 
the less competent performer! What 
can the professional musician do to 
give better performances of new mu- 
sic? Actually his problems are basi- 
cally the same as those discussed be- 
fore—dissonance and rhythmic com- 
plexity. Professionals can learn to 
get through a score by mechanically 
playing notes, but, because very few 
of them understand the meanings in 
these two elements, the music sounds 





confused. This lack of understand- 
ing creates the kind of difficulties 
which show up in questionable in- 


tonation, poor quality, improper 
balance, uncertain rhythmic motion, 
weak dynamic changes, and obscured 
meanings of all the real music values. 
Unfortunately, there are some so- 
called professionals who attempt to 
do most of their reading by ear and 
consequently are lost in any idiom 
which is unfamiliar to them. Any 
player who cannot apply the meth- 
ods suggested earlier should go back 
and learn them, even though this 
will destroy his fluency for a short 
while. 

Intelligent musicians who have ex- 
perience with dissonance soon learn 
that it has meaning. What is this 
meaning, and how can we learn to 
discern it quickly in a score and in 
sounds? In the first place a performer 
should be able to read and hear 
pitches in the three ways which will 
fit every style of music. Some music 
demands key functional hearing, 
most of ours calls for hearing chordal 
relationships, and some (so-called 
atonal) must be produced by inter- 
val. Dissonances are nothing more 
or less than very complex relation- 
ships of vibration rates, Using one 
or several of these three methods of 
hearing pitches we can conquer any 
dissonance problem. Establishing a 
key center demands that we recog- 
nize the relationship of other notes 
to that center in order to hear their 
meanings. In chords we relate each 
note to its root and by its consonant 
and dissonant factors. These are not 
only the terms by which theorists 
analyze scores, but also the means 
by which all human beings hear 
meaning in music. 


Concentrated Listening 


In rehearsal the main pitch prob- 
lem is to get the performer to listen 
with concentration for the interval 
which defines the chord root. If this 
is played solidly and perfectly in 
tune the other notes can be added 
one by one, balancing the root inter- 
val, Again, the best way for the player 
to prove to himself, or for the con- 
ductor to check, how clearly he hears 
is for him to sing. Try singing the 
root first and then the player’s own 
tone, then play both notes together 
and eliminate beats for pure intona- 
tion. When the pitch image of every 
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player is quite clear and the relation- 
ship between all notes is heard, the 
chord will sound amazingly differ- 
ent. Any conductor who has heard 
the complete change which comes 
over a group after singing several 
chords or short passages seldom finds 
it necessary to lose his temper over 
such problems. When musicians 
learn to listen to root intervals, both 
intonation and balance improve 
quickly. 


“Change” Notes 


The next pitch problem is solved 
by learning to listen to what I shall 
call the change note. Finding these 
notes on a score is too complicated a 
process to explain fully here, but 
they are the notes which change the 
“color” of the music. If the player 
can learn to pick out these notes by 
ear and play them distinctly, as well 
as listen for them in other parts, the 
performance is much clearer. I usu- 
ally have musicians circle the most 
important change notes when a pas- 
sage sounds obscure and then have 
them concentrate on these notes. 
Other parts now find their meaning 
clarified and the score sounds better 
at once. Rehearsing any modern 
score in this fasion saves a great deal 
of rehearsal time and also gets better 
results. Many modern composers use 
more variety of color change than 
of root progression, and_ therefore 
the change notes need more atten- 
tion than root intervals, especially in 
orchestral scores, Recently I was 
asked to help a concert pianist pre- 
pare some modern works, including 
the Goossens “Walking Tune.” I did 
so by pointing out root intervals and 
change notes. The pianist found that 
her fingers properly balanced what 
she listened for and the score was 
completely clarified in a few minutes 
of practice. This is true of the or- 
chestral player also. It is hardly 
necessary for him to do anything 
mechanically different, but the mo- 
ment he knows what is important 


and where to concentrate his listen- ’ 


ing, his control technique takes care 
of itself. Best of all, he is less likely 
to let unimportant sounds overbal- 
ance the important ones. 

Difficult as the pitch problems of 
modern music may seem, the rhyth- 
mic problems are even morc so. It is 
possible to find the precise rhythmic 
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elements which are most important 
in performing any musical style. But 
this is a very involved process which 
cannot be properly discussed in 
this article. Here are a few simple 
tips, however, for the performer to 
follow in any score. Always know 
which point in the score you are 
moving toward. Always try to find 
out what rhythmic means the com- 
poser is using to get there. Always 
know the technical means by which 
this movement may be produced on 
your instrument. If these things are 
clear to you, the music will be more 
meaningful to the listener. Good 
music needs only to be clarified—it 
does not need to be exaggerated. 


For Solid Rhythm 


Now for a few simple means which 
will aid in rehearsing for solid rhyth- 
mic production, Entrances which oc- 
cur off the beat can be more certain 
when the player feels a very hard 
accent (mentally) on the rest. Divid- 
ed-beat rhythms are much more pre- 
cise if the player begins dividing 
them several beats before they are 
played. Much sloppy rhythmic play- 
ing (which audiences are accustomed 
to in Romantic music) comes from 
relaxed mental concentration of the 
performer, which is often caused by 
bad body posture. A relaxed mind 
and an indolent body are not ready 
for quick or subtle muscular re- 
sponses. Tempi may be quickened or 
lightened by simplifying the count- 
ing process or subduing the physical 
pulses. Tempi rushing may _ be 
stopped by the players subdividing 
the beats, or by slightly increasing 
the physical pulses. Complete rhyth- 
mic precision in an ensemble can 
be achieved only when every mem- 
ber has the same mental image and 
uses the same productive technics. 
Precise rhythmic patterns must be 
felt in the fingers on slurred pas- 
sages. Accents may be produced by 
fingers, tongue, or bow attacks, and 
wind or bow pressure. Each of these 
three types of accents is needed for 
a particular purpose. 

The various styles of contemporary 
music pose different problems of 
rhythmic use. But here are several 
practical comments to aid the per- 
former. Any style based upon dance 
music calls for a physical pulse stress 
in order to sound alive. Modern 


American scores are often based 
upon dance rhythms of many types. 
Many of them are rhythmically ag- 
gressive and contain drive and 
urgent emotional dynamics. Such 
music demands precise attacks and 
divisions, and a very subtle balance 
of dynamic stresses. If the performer 
will find the rhythmic unit where 
the greatet amount of change comes 
he can concentrate upon this unit 
in his performance. 


New Meanings, More Interest 


There are a number of other 
means, much more involved than 
these, which can be used to discover 
the subtle meanings of a score. Any 
performer who is willing to try the 
rehearsal methods suggested in this 
article will find new meanings and 
greater interest in the significant 
modern works. I believe that both 
performers and composers would 
welcome some serious attempt by any 
of our fine music schools to acquaint 
performers with means of studying 
and producing contemporary music. 
At present only the student compos- 
ers are really getting much oppor- 
tunity to understand what is being 
written today. The player is fortu- 
nate if he has a teacher who will 
coach him on recent publications, or 
if he attends a school where modern 
scores are performed with under- 
standing. I do not know of any of 
our conservatories that are giving 
adequate courses in rhythmic analy- 
sis, harmonic practices, or contempo- 
rary literature for the performer. 
Now, as never before, the living com- 
poser needs intelligent, understand- 
ing performers. 
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these things and, ultimately, in pro- 
portion to the number of people 


moved thereby, music is great. To 
begin an evaluation of the greatness 
—or importance—of music requires 
the greatest sensitivity and respon- 
siveness and such qualities are the 
product of only the most extensive 
and comprehensive education, since 
knowledge sensitizes and _ stabilizes, 
thus heightening one’s perception 
and sense of values. 
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